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The Editor Previews 


This 
Tas COLLEGE programs in American 
Civilization study the whole of our cul- 
tural history, social as well as artistic. 
Car Bone, who specializes in this field, 
is just the right man to discuss our bio- 
graphical novelists. Fortunately, he has 
given most attention in “The Buxom 
Biographies” to the ever-popular Irving 
Stone, whose Love Is Eternal, pub- 
lished this year, has altered so many 
people’s opinion of Mary Lincoln. 


The crowd at Conference VII of the 
Detroit NCTE convention filled the big 
ballroom to hear Lou LaBrant’s “In- 
ducing Students to Write.” They all 
stayed to the end and left enthusiastic, 
for she writes (speaks) with the au- 
thority of scholarship in language, psy- 
chology, and literature and of long, rich 
experience in teaching young people. 


The most pressing problem of Eng- 
lish teachers today is to supervise stu- 
dent writing adequately without ruining 
their own health, and the future loads 
may be even heavier. We-continue our 
attack upon this problem of “Managing 
Student Writing” with Saran 1. 
Roopy’s explanation of shortcuts she 
has found practicable and excerpts from 
Bess LymMan’s paper. Neither of these 
represents its writer’s whole program, 
but they supplement admirably Mrs. 
Gregory’s January article. 


The original title of MaLtcoLm Mos- 
1nG’s “Appreciation through Units” 
was “Increasing Reading Appreciation 
among Students of Unequal Abilities,” 
which fits it exactly. The young man 
writes with modesty but with enthusi- 
asm. 


Students like Mark Twain. Carriz 


Issue 


Correy STEGALL has found that they 
can learn from well chosen passages 
how they themselves can achieve mod- 
erate success in similar efforts. In 
“Mark Twain Teaches My Students” 
she shows how for eight days appreci- 
ation, motivation for writing, and 
“rhetoric” were undistinguishable. 


Sapie P. Tapackman’s “Our Fu- 
ture Leaders’ Ideals” seems appropriate 
just after the first-semester checkup, 
when most of us found we had not 
achieved all we had dreamed of in Sep- 
tember. 


With Sister M. Dovorgs’ “The End 
of a Perfect Lesson” we smile—a bit 
wryly, but smile——at one of our frustra- 
tions. 


In “Shop Talk” J. E. Locan’s report 
should encourage many to emulate 
Seattle; Marjorie HARTMAN’S con- 
tribution will readily be recognized as 
opposed to the sort of talk one hears at 
conventions and to English Language 
Arts; DorreENceE Eaton presents a 
workable procedure; and perhaps city 
dwellers will need quotation of the 
proverb, “The wheel that squeaks gets 
the grease,” from which CHARLEs WIL- 
LARD takes his title. 


The report of “A Helpful Conven- 
tion” is aimed more at transmitting 
helpful ideas than at recreating the at- 
mosphere of comradeship and profes- 
sional enthusiasm. The resolutions look 
like dry reading, but they are vitally im- 
portant statements of policies. The de- 
mand that future teachers of English 
have proper training in speech will be 
effective only as Council members quote 
it with approval to others. 
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The Buxom Biographies 


Poetry is more philosophical than history.—ARISTOTLE 


I. THE last ten years several prominent 
people have been doing their best to 
make an honest woman out of the bio- 
graphical novel. One of them, who hap- 
pens to look rather like Huey Long, is a 
New Orleans newspaperman. Another 
is an ex-college teacher with the face of 
a reasonably friendly faun. Both have 
made considerable progress but not, it 
must be admitted, quite enough. The 
biographical novel still goes its bosomy 
way, its flimsy clothing tattered and 
torn in exactly the wrong places. It has 
its reasons, though. After all, during 
most of its checkered history it sinned 
without knowing. It was ensnared by 
the fact that new and firmer notions of 
accuracy grew up. Actually the bio- 
graphical novel deserves more to be 
pitied than censured. 

For us it mainly started with Mason 
Weems, One of the most engaging liars 
that his time produced, he published the 
first edition of his life of Washington 
in 1800. He had been, he averred, the 
rector of Mount Vernon parish; and his 
readers needed no other credentials 
from him. The book throve like a weed. 
In the fifth edition appeared the fables 
of the cherry tree, the cabbage, and the 
colt. Before his death in 1825 Parson 
Weems had had the satisfaction of see- 
ing some seventy editions of his sup- 
posedly biographica} work in print. 
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What he produced was not biography 
in any sense of the word as it is used 
today. Instead he created a myth. But 
it was a myth so suited to the American 
folk-hero pattern that it remains a 
model of its curious kind. Of the many 
ways in which the book satisfies popular 
American demands, one example should 
be enough to illuminate the rest. That 
has to do with the rewards for being 
good. 

Though it is part of the official 
American tradition to consider virtue 
as its own reward, we know that from 
the arrival of the Massachusetts Bay 
Puritans to the present, the average 
American feels unofficially that that is 
not enough. The renewed vogue of 
Lloyd Douglas’ novels (Magnificent 
Obsession is again on the bestseller 
list), with their insistence that good 
deeds wil! return to the doer sevenfold, 
is sufficient proof of the continuing vi- 
tality of the feeling. To Parson Weems, 
Washington’s career was crammed with 


Carl Bode is professor of English at 
the University of Maryland and execu- 
tive secretary of its American Civiliza- 
tion program. He has written on Tran- 
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incidents showing that when he did his 
duty, even though it might have been 
unpleasant at the time, he earned an 
ample recompense. In point then, be- 
cause Washington put up, for instance, 
with the constant fretfulness of his ail- 
ing half brother Lawrence, as was prop- 
er, he ultimately inherited nearly half 
of Lawrence’s large estate. To use what 
Weems asserted were Washington’s 
own words, “There exists . . . an in- 
separable connection between duty and 
advantage.” 

During the first half of the 19th 
century the imaginative parson was to 
find many imitators, and the biographi- 
cal novel, though it would not yet be 
called that, would flourish. The Ameri- 
can people steadily displayed a love for 
heroic life-stories which revealed itself 
not only in the printed book but in 
lyceum lectures and folk art as well. 
Notwithstanding, it is also true that 
throughout these same decades a few 
biographies were being produced which 
showed an earnest insistence on truth 
and historical accuracy. Though the 
wave of German scholarship with its 
ideal of citing a source for every state- 
ment was still to reach this country, we 
could nevertheless boast of several biog- 
raphers who wrote the unadorned truth 
to the best of their ability. A noted and 
versatile New Englander, the Reverend 
Jared Sparks, became the most famous 
one before 1850. His lives of Washing- 
ton and Franklin received wide though 
not unanimous acclaim. He was fol- 
lowed in the latter half of the century 
by an even more outstanding man, our 
first professional biographer, James 
Parton. If Sparks dominated the first 
fifty years, Parton dominated the sec- 
ond. Facile and conscientious at the 
same time, he not only proved that he 
could carry on meticulous research but 
also that he understood ideas and social 


forces. His. three-volume life of An- 
drew Jackson, published in 1860, re- 
mains his masterpiece. 

But its faults are likewise easy to see. 
They serve to show why the public 
often continued to enjoy a biographical 
novel more than a biography. Parton’s 
book is too full of documents, too 
thorough, too complicated. What the 
average reader wanted in 1860, he had 
wanted in 1800—and still wants today. 
He wanted narrative drive, colorful 
anecdotes, and simple characterization. 
He wanted every sentence to move. And 
the reader with tastes above the average 
wanted still other things which even a 
Sparks or a Parton could not give. He 
wanted the motivations of the subject 
to be explored. Just why did Franklin 
or Jackson do this or that? He wanted 
the high points of the life to be de- 
scribed in full, without the disturbing 
gaps caused by the fact that the writer 
could not find some of the information 
he needed so badly. At the same time 
he wanted the dull parts omitted. And 
lastly he wanted an orderly, almost a 
symphonic, structure and a literary rich- 
ness of style and metaphor to satisfy his 
esthetic interests. 

In other words he wanted what is to 
be found in biography at its finest. Since 
he could get it only at rare intervals, he 
often—especially if he was the average 
reader—sacrificed his desire for ac- 
curacy in favor of some of those other 
things. 

Because he feels the same today, he 
still buys a biographical novel more 
readily than he buys an accurate biog- 
raphy. Thus he encourages publishers to 
grant the biographical novel a per- 
manent place on their annual lists. The 
book clubs frequently give the galley 
proof of such a work at least a calculat- 
ing look, if not more. Several bio- 
graphical novels have in fact been re- 
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cent book club choices. Without doubt 
the biographical novel as a literary type 
has kept its vigor. Sometimes powerful, 
and often picturesque, it deserves much 
more attention than it has received from 
most critics. To let us unc.. ‘and it 
clearly, it should be seen in its context; 
we need to know what its literary land- 
scape is like. 

The best biographical novelist we 
have at present is Irving Stone (the ex- 
college teacher) and the next best is 
Harnett Kane (the newspaperman ). To 
appreciate what those men, in particu- 
lar, are doing, and to assess it ac- 
curately, we ought to look at the whole 
landscape now. In the center, for our 
purposes, we can put one book by each 
man, his most notable biographical 
novel so far. Each, incidentally, became 
a book club selection. One is Stone’s 
story of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln; the 
other is Kane’s novel about Mrs. Robert 
E. Lee. 

To the left of them—and at some 
distance—we may locate Whirlwind in 
Petticoats (1947). It is the gamy life 
of a professional harridan of a hundred 
years ago named Victoria Claflin 
Woodhull and her overripe sister Ten- 
nessee. Dedicated to “all feminists” by 
its author, Beril Becker, it makes the 
most of the opportunities for sensation- 
alism that the sisters’ careers afforded. 
From the point of view of popularity, 
the selection of the subject proved a 
shrewd one. Women are interested in 
the suffering female, and most book 
buyers are women. (It is worth noting 
that even the best writers in the field 
like to write about a woman.) Further- 
more, the Claflin sisters were re- 
formers; they wanted to emancipate 
their sex. That too has a strong appeal 
for the dishpan and diaper trade. The 
scenes in the book are vivid; action is 
laid on with a trowel, and the joys of 


passion are abundantly discussed and 
described. From the time Victoria, afire, 
clung to the first male stranger (on page 
fifteen) to the time she kissed a giddy 
Henry Ward Beecher in triumph two 
hundred pages later, no possibilities are 
ignored. 

If Becker’s book represents the worst 
the biographical novel can do in one 
direction, two other books represent the 
best it can do in others. Both became 
Pulitzer Prize winners. Robert Penn 
Warren's All the King’s Men appeared 
in 1946. It was a novel, not a biography, 
yet it revealed the inwardness of Huey 
Long better than any of the several 
previous books about him. Warren 
called him Willie Stark and slightly 
shuffled the circumstances that sur- 
rounded him but that was all. To tell his 
story and to divine his character, War- 
ren used all the rich devices of literary 
technique. The thoughtful management 
of scene, the illuminating dialogue, the 
characteristic action—all are there. And 
interwoven with them are searching 
symbols such as the long journey and 
the mirrored water. The whole story 
is driven along by the nervous vigor of 
Warren’s style. The only weakness of 
the book lies in the hasty, huddled end- 
ing. It comes after Willie’s assassina- 
tion, and in its cursory assignment of 
rewards and punishments to the re- 
maining characters it reminds us of a 
Victorian three-decker. 

The other work, Carl Sandburg’s 
study of Lincoln during the Civil War, 
won the 1940 Pulitzer Prize for history 
rather than for biography, because of 
its epic scope. It is primarily a set of 
books about a single man but the man 
was so great that he encompassed his 
time. To compose this biography Sand- 
burg read everything about Lincoln, 
no matter how tenuously connected, 
that he could get. And when his mind 
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had been steeped in Lincoln and Lin- 
coln’s life he sat down to write. He 
wrote without footnotes but there was 
no need for them. He transcended the 
outer forms of scholarship. 

Because of his achievement as a man 
of letters Sandburg could add some- 
thing else to his biography that is rarely 
found, and that was a felicity of style— 
a mingling of form and content beauti- 
fully suited to his subject. The love of 
mankind that marks Sandburg’s poetry 
showed in his life of Lincoln. And it 
allowed him to rise to the heights of a 
great event in a way few other biog- 
raphies could. When he described how 
the people felt about Lincoln’s death 
and how the funeral train traveled its 
slow way through the country, he 
created a poem out of fact. 

These three, then, Becker, Warren, 
and Sandburg—each in his own fashion 
—mark out the bounds of the field 
which Stone and Kane have occupied. 

Harnett Kane started out as a legman 
for the New Orleans /tem. His first 
book, Louisiana Hayride (1941), is a 
journalist’s report on the Long regime. 
It is accurate reporting and nothing 
else. But after writing it he went on 
to publish three biographical novels, of 
which The Lady of Arlington (1953), 
about Mrs. Lee, is the latest and best. 
He has gradually improved in the 
thoroughness of his historical research 
and conveys his information with grow- 
ing adroitness. He opens his book with 
a picture of Mrs. Lee shortly before her 
marriage, and the reader is caught up 
at once in the career of this long-suffer- 
ing lady. Family love and family sor- 
rows are movingly portrayed. Illness 
(Mrs. Lee’s agonizing rheumatic 
fever), frontier hardships, the manifold 
worries of a soldier’s wife, and the 
losses through death are shown as she 
encountered them. Kane’s style is unob- 


trusive. His descriptions are accurate, 
the incidents correct. Most of Mrs. 
Lee’s conversations as well as the things 
she thought are based on realistic in- 
ferences. Dialogue is often a stumbling 
block to the writer of the biographical 
novel. He is in constant danger either 
of making it sound like Sir Walter 
Scott or else like Sam Goldwyn talking 
to the Queen of England. Kane, though, 
manages to write it naturally and ap- 
propriately. There is one other test of a 
good biographical novelist which Kane 
passes with success. He is able to bring 
in several of the subsidiary historical 
characters and make them appear alive. 

All in all, Kane can be commended 
for a book that combines historical re- 
search with a novelist’s creativity. He 
does well, well enough to be widely 
recognized, But everything Kane does, 
Irving Stone does a bit better. 

One would never have known it from 
Stone’s first book, however. True, it 
was a biographical, or rather an auto- 
biographical, novel but of the sort to 
make Stone squirm today. He himself 
is the hero, under the barest of disguises. 
Pageant of Youth, which found a pub- 
lisher (now out of business) in 1933, 
is a panoramic college novel with the 
saxophone-playing Stone, there called 
Ray Sharpe, at its center. The theme 
seems to be sex on the campus. The 
book begins with Ray’s freshman year 
and then takes him, and the people he 
meets, on through graduation. Several 
of the girls resemble the Claflin sisters ; 
some of the young men show with gusto 
that they can be equally uninhibited. 
The faults in the book vary in gravity. 
One of the smaller is a sophomoric use 
of language which may on one hand 
confuse “ardent” with “arduous” (“he 
became arduous”) and on the other de- 
scribe a girl as “desperately quiet, with 
deep connecting rods of maladjustment 
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soldered between her eyes.” 

A year after Pageant of Youth, Lust 
for Life appeared. Like the first book 
it had been forced to wait for a pub- 
lisher but there the resemblance ended. 
Stone had learned an astonishing 
amount between the two books. Having 
once seen the paintings of Vincent Van 
Gogh, Stone became obsessed with the 
man and his turbulent art. He could not 
rest until he had written a life of him. 
The result was a carefully studied bio- 
graphical novel striking enough to be re- 
printed several times and since included 
in the Modern Library. The writing is 
still clumsy in spots but the power of the 
events themselves in Van Gogh’s tragic, 
blundering career holds the reader. 

Five more biographical novels fol- 
lowed. They depicted Jack London, Jes- 
sie Benton Frémont, Eugene V. Debs, 
the painter John Noble, and Andrew 
Jackson’s wife Rachel. Despite their 
variety, each volume showed advances 
in novelistic technique. The scholarship 
deepened too, though less steadily. The 
peak for the present-day biographical 
novel was approached last spring with 
the publication of Stone’s book on Mary 
Todd Lincoln and her marriage. Rather 
flatly titled Love Js Eternal (from the 
inscription in the wedding ring Abe 
gave her), it is in every other way a 
notable piece of work. 

The scholarship is just as sound, 
according to a leading Lincoln spe- 
cialist, in Love Is Eternal as it is in the 
recent and respectfully reviewed histori- 
cal biography of Mrs. Lincoln by a 
trained historian, Ruth Randall. It de- 
serves to be called meticulous. Many 
an example can be found of Stone’s 
deep scholarly concern with the life he 
was writing. Besides the most obvious 
ones, there are such additional tokens of 
his interest as the fact that he painstak- 
ingly prepared a floor plan of the White 


House of Lincoln’s day—one had never 
been reconstructed before—as a piece 
of independent research and that he 
created most of his dialogue out of 
skilled paraphrases of historically ac- 
curate source material. 

Furthermore, the handling of the 
data is judicious. Mrs. Lincoln is always 
a controversial figure, and Stone could 
be excused if he slanted his information 
one way or the other. But he does not. 
Rising above his declared intention to 
vindicate her, he portrays her bedeviled, 
neurotic character with fairness. As the 
book moves along through its many 
pages, she and Abe emerge as memo- 
rable human beings, one great and the 
other not, but human beings both. The 
minor characters, such as her cousin 
Logan and Stephen Douglas’ wife, who 
surround them are as a rule still more 
carefully differentiated than in Kane; 
very seldom are they merely historical 
names. The scenes are well handled, 
with pace and even suspense to some of 
them in spite of the fact that historians 
already know how they came out. The 
descriptions give rich color to the pic- 
ture Stone creates. The entire book, 
finally, is written in a style that is, 
though undistinguished, a smooth-flow- 
ing lucid medium for the story. 

The aim behind the best writing of 
this kind is a noble one. It is to see 
beneath the surface reality of facts and 
to reveal the true reality to others. It is 
to use historical data more daringly but 
more penetratingly than the profes- 
sional historian can, Of course it is an 
aim that is rarely achieved. Far too 
often, the padded and sensational books 
of the Whirlwind kind are all that 
appear. But every now and then among 
them there will be a book like Irving 
Stone’s on Mary Lincoln, and then the 
potentialities of this interesting genre 
are realized. 
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Inducing Students to Write 


| oe any discussion there are al- 
ways assumptions made by the speaker, 
and frequently these are at variance 
with those of the listeners. Let me 
therefore begin my talk this morning 
by stating the assumptions on which I 
am -basing my suggestions about how 
to induce students to write. If you ac- 
cept, we can probably think together 
during the next hour; if we disagree, 
we will have an understanding of why 
we disagree and a sounder foundation 
for consideration of our differences. 

My first assumption is that, since we 
have come voluntarily to this session, 
we all agree that writing is an important 
part of the program of English in our 
secondary schools. 

I assume next that, since “induce” 
involves motivation, we are not talk- 
ing about writing which is secured by 
threats of failure, nor which merely 
states what the teacher wants to have 
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stated. I assume from our theme that 
we are interested in developing an atti- 
tude toward writing which will result 
in the student’s choosing topics about 
which to write and putting forth effort 
because he sees that this is his responsi- 
bility. 

I am assuming further that we look 
upon writing as having a dual value: 
to society and to the writer. A civiliza- 
tion such as ours requires its members 
to use writing as a means for both ex- 
pression and reception. Participation 
through writing, whether through 
books and periodicals or through letters 
is a normal experience, without which 
our institutions, our foreign relations 
and our personal affairs would quickly 
deteriorate. There is also in the writing 
process a personal discipline, a means 
for sharpening thinking, which, though 
not the only means, is one of our suc- 
cessful methods for developing judg- 
ment. In many cases we also find writ- 
ing a mode of release, a device for en- 
during the pressures and tensions of 
our age. 

A fourth assumption I think we make 
today is that writing is best taught 
through writing of one’s own ideas, 
and not through talking about writing 
or dealing solely with the writing of 
others. Please note that I do not, how- 
ever, assume that as supplementary de- 
vices discussion of writing and study 
of the writing of others does not aid. 

My final assumption is that we desire 
responsible writing. I believe we are no 
longer interested in correctness per se, 
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without considering the honesty of the 
presentation or the significance of the 
paper to the writer. As a group de- 
voted to the highest use of the language, 
we do not dare to condone its careless 
or misleading use. 

In no sense does this mean that all 
writing must be on great topics, nor 
that so-called creative writing is to be 
neglected; but poetry, essay, short 
story, opinion, or play can and should 
be sincerely written, telling as best they 
can what the writer feels or thinks, not 
written with intent to mislead, to trick, 
or merely to occupy a notebook and 
make a grade. Our world is endangered 
today by those who use language to mis- 
lead, who openly rewrite history, who 
attempt the bizarre for its own sake; 
and we do not want to contribute to 
these evils. 

The five assumptions just stated have 
more than a personal, theoretical basis: 
they can be supported by experimenta- 
tion and by evidence which is all about 
us. It is not our province this morning 
to consider these arguments and I there- 
fore proceed with these as basis to con- 
sider how we may bring it about that 
the students in our classes write. 


Wuere Do WE BEGIN? 


Where, then, do we begin to see that 
our student decides to write? J believe 
that first we begin with the teacher. I 
believe that just as a man must know 
something about equations if he is to 
teach algebra successfully, and must 
have some knowledge of current science 
if he is to teach physics and chemistry, 
so if one teaches writing he must him- 
self be able to write. I believe also that 
he must be able to write better, more 
maturely, and more accurately than his 
students write, although at times they 
may have more brilliant or more sensi- 


tive insights into certain experiences 
than he. 

Let me analyze further my reasons 
for believing that the teacher of a suc- 
cessful writing class is himself writing. 
I do not mean that he should be a 
famous novelist or even that his profes- 
sional product is striking or brilliant. 
But I think he must be a person who 
either through the art of letter writing, 
the production of reviews or profes- 
sional articles, or merely through pri- 
vate trials of his own skill is able to 
talk to his students about the writing 
process. We do not think much of the 
teacher whose reading was done years 
ago, perhaps in college or graduate 
courses, and who is not making daily 
use of what he recommends as valu- 
able to his class. 

I believe, then, that the teacher should 
know the agony of putting words on 
paper. We have some pretty careless 
talking about writing, for fun, and the 
joy of just doing a simple composition. 
Writing anything that is worth writing 
is not pure joy unless you happen to be 
a most unusual person. Writing is hard 
work. It means formulating statements 
which must be read without the intona- 
tion, the context, the personality of the 
writer. The half finished suggestion, 
the misused word which is offset by 
tone or facial expression—these fail. 
Writing must be economical. The ex- 
travagance of five minutes of speech— 
perhaps a thousand words—cannot be 
put down in any five minutes. How will 
you say what you felt and thought, or 
saw and heard? These are not simple 
matters. “Write two hundred fifty 
words about someone you know and 
like.” That is extremely difficult. Orally 
you would need at least half an hour. 
Even so, you would probably correct 
and amend the next time you had a 
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chance. Writing is, even in the simplest 
theme, a matter of selection and econ- 
omy. It has a finality about it. 

A part of the agony, the difficulty, 
is physical. Do you know how long it 
takes you to copy out two hundred 
words accurately in long hand? Your 
hand is much more skillful than that of 
the adolescent. While you are tracing 
words on paper, those in your head 
have been lost. Think about this and 
experiment with yourself before you 
expect a paper to be written in a half 
hour. Writing is not easy, but the diffi- 
culty is forgotten if one is not writing 
frequently. 

I think further that the teacher who 
writes is aware of the embarrassment 
about writing. I must confess that never 
have I been able to reread an article or 
book I have written except in galley 
form, and then I dread the task and 
try to do it mechanically. What has been 
said seems so futile, so awkward, so 
incomplete. 

The writer—a person who writes 
for any but intimates—is aware of the 
difficulties in sentence structure and 
punctuation and organization which 
beset any writer to his dying day. The 
discrepancy between the richness and 
complexity of what we experience and 
the neat little packages called sentences 
is always with us. Reorganizing, rewrit- 
ing, proofing, these are the elements of 
even simple composition. Again and 
again my students have been surprised 
to see that their teacher's difficulties 
were the same as theirs. A teacher who 
brings to class the four or five revisions 
of his own effort has half won the 
battle of rewriting. He has demon- 
strated that in his mind correction and 
suggestion are not unfriendly matters, 
but experiences he himself uses as rou- 
tine. 


Finally, the teacher who writes has 
a fresh understanding of the triumph 
in a final draft, even though it is still 
faulty and unsatisfying. Writing is not, 
I believe, fun; but there is great satis- 
faction in finally producing a composi- 
tion out of one’s own experience. 
Despite modesty, self-criticism, or even 
embarrassment, there is a satisfaction 
in a carefully drawn letter, a statement 
of belief, a bit of verse, a story—even 
an unpublished one. 

Most of all there is an unmatched 
satisfaction when teacher and students 
join in exchange of thought and ex- 
perience through writing. 

First, therefore, I would say that in 
some modest way the teacher should 
be a person who uses writing, knows 
the satisfactions and difficulties of it, 
and lets his students know of those ex- 
periences. 


THE WRITING SITUATION 


I want now to propose a number of 
factors in the situation which should 
lead the student to write. I must speak 
from experience chiefly, since no one 
can prove that, given the conditions 
which follow, it is certain that young- 
sters will write. But I have taught 
writing for many years, to students 
ranging from sixth grade to and into 
graduate school; and I have yet to find 
anyone who would not write, provided 
he knew English well enough to speak 
it and could manage to form most of 
the words he needed. 

First, I would ask for each student 
evidence that what he thinks important 
or worth writing will be accepted as 
such, and that, although he may be 
challenged, what he writes will meet 
with respect because it is his own state- 
ment. Again and again I have heard 
students say, “No one wants to hear 
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what I could write.” A class must be 
so set up that what a student has to 
offer, if it is his best, will be accepted 
as just that. His word commands as 
much respect as his personality. As a 
citizen member of the class he has some- 
thing to give to the others, and has a 
right to be heard. 

May I elaborate this somewhat? If 
a person, a student, believes that no 
matter what he does, that thing will be 
scorned or ridiculed or ignored, he is 
foolish indeed to offer it. On the other 
hand, he need not be encouraged to be- 
lieve that what he writes will receive 
acclaim, full agreement, or praise. 
Sound criticism, honest questions, are 
actually a compliment, and before stu- 
dents will write they must understand 
this. Very often such understanding is 
more easily developed through conver- 
sation than through writing, and con- 
sequently conversation and discussion 
are frequently the best preliminary to 
writing. The simple fact that what you 
are and therefore what you write is to 
be respected is the basic situation to 
which I am referring; but again I 
would emphasize that this is not the 
same as assurance that all one says will 
be considered well said nor that it will 
be taken as a final judgment. 

A second condition seems to me 
recognition of the difficulties of writ- 
ing. That is the reason the teacher needs 
to be writing too. In my experience, a 
full, leisurely examination of the re- 
luctance most of us have to writing is 
wholesome and helpful. There are many 
fears: fear of so many technical errors 
that revision will be hopelessly compli- 
cated; fear of ridicule; fear of the dif- 
ference between what is thought and 
what is said; fear of low marks; fear 
of time limitations. Discussion will of- 
fer reassurance, and result in arrange- 


ments which are workable and reason- 
able. 

A third condition or procedure 
which I find very helpful is aid in dis- 
covery of suitable topics. The most in- 
teresting experience you have ever had 
may not be at all suitable for a theme; 
the most exciting moment may seem 
tame in retrospect; what you did this 
summer may be known to your friends, 
or something you wish to forget. How 
then to find a topic? I think the diffi- 
culty lies, not in a lack of subjects, but 
in a plethora of them. Anyone who has 
lived twelve years with his right mind 
has had thousands of experiences worth 
writing about; his difficulty is in dif- 
ferentiating one incident from the 
mass. Old or young, a student needs to 
discover that the daily, the seemingly 
trivial, the personal matter which is 
perhaps of the moment, is of interest 
and significance to his peers: the diffi- 
culty of waking in the morning; the 
dread of losing consciousness at night; 
the competition of the family for the 
morning paper, the radio program, the 
use of the car or bathroom; the com- 
plications in growing up, of knowing 
what to do in company with adults, of 
explaining violations of common rules ; 
the fear of death or loss of family; the 
wonders of woods and sky and avenue. 
Somehow these need to be brought into 
focus so that the young writer will see 
his own daily life as a part of all human 
experience. How do you think about 
this and this and this? What do you 
dread or dislike or fear or hope for? 
The teacher as the more experienced 
adult, experienced in living and in read- 
ing, can be of infinite help here. 

A fourth condition is ample time. 
Good writing is not dashed off in fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, and yet I have 
seen teacher after teacher take fifteen 
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minutes of a period to make a hasty 
assignment, pass out papers, and 
give students twenty minutes to 
“write something.” Ernest Hemingway 
couldn’t do it; nor would he try. 

Planning takes time ; writing requires 
time for rereading, thinking, changing, 
discarding. Final revision takes even 
more. Good writing is not a hasty, care- 
less operation. 

A fifth condition is response. Any 
writer deserves a response to what he 
has written. This is a far cry from the 
comment “good,” “bad,” or “indiffer- 
ent.” It is a long way from red mark- 
ings indicating punctuation and sen- 
tence structure errors. Of course there 
will be correction, but beyond that must 
come a response to what has been said 
—or to what the writer tried to say. Is 
the paper confused? The comment “I 
do not get your point” or “This is not 
clear to me. Why did you do this?” 
means much more than “fair” or “C.” 
As often as is physically possible, pa- 
pers should be read to the class, Here 
criticism takes the form of discussion 
of the idea, while suggestions about 
wording and organization come as a 
result of misunderstanding or con- 
fusion. The boy who writes about foot- 
ball should be met by talk about foot- 
ball. If he has said nothing which mer- 
its comment he will soon understand. 
Many and many times I have seen stu- 
dents read papers, meet with little or 
no discussion, and then come to me 
afterwards to see why what they had 
said had met with silence. “Did I make 
my point clear?” “Wasn't this impor- 
tant?” “Why don’t they wake up to 
this?” “Isn’t it strange that no one else 
is interested?” Youngsters—twelve to 
thirty—care about what they say. 

Again let me digress to remark that 


often we assign or encourage students 
to undertake writing which really 
means nothing to anyone: to write a 
summary of something all have read, 
or a report of what all have seen; to 
write about “football” in general, al- 
though the boys in the class are all out 
for the team; to report a game all have 
attended. This we must avoid. 

Finally I believe there should be re- 
vision and rewriting. I know there are 
many who believe that a constant 
stream of writing will of itself pro- 
duce quality. I doubt this; and doubt 
its stimulation of the writer. Instead 
it is my experience that the student 
values most the paper he has revised 
and the one he has struggled to make 
clear. If there is a good place for fil- 
ing, so that progress is evident, if final 
drafts are checked and approved, I 
think the attitude toward writing will 
become sounder—more solid. There is 
something which we do not understand 
too well about our own minds, but each 
of us knows the discomfort at half- 
saying what we mean. We participate 
in a discussion, try to make ourselves 
clear, and only partly succeed. Hours 
after we wake in the night thinking of 
what we should have said, trying still 
to formulate that elusive thought. Put- 
ting an idea clearly is an almost uni- 
versal satisfaction. Have you not heard 
over and over the sentence: “And I 
said to him... .”? The speaker is often 
belatedly telling the sharp remark he 
composed, a remark none the less satis- 
fying because he really said it to him- 
self after his listener had gone. This 
urge to say clearly what we attempt to 
say is in all of us. This human desire 
is one the teacher of writing can ex- 
ploit to the full. 

[Continued on page 116] 
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Managing Student Writing 


I 
Sarah I. Roody 


My sysTeM of handling written work 
is organized around the belief that the 
personal touch makes the task more in- 
teresting and that methodical pro- 
cedures make it easier. The waves of 
frustration that used to engulf me when 
I saw my desk piled high with composi- 
tions drove me to search for a method 
of making the accumulation smaller, of 
keeping it organized, and of grading 
the papers in such a way as to get the 
best results possible from a reasonable 
amount of work. Bit by bit I have 
evolved a system. 

I handle the papers no more than 
necessary. Pupils alphabetize them as 
they are handed in and then I place the 
set in a dated folder and put it into the 
drawer of my filing cabinet where I 
keep all ungraded papers. I file the 
papers of each class separately. 

Each time I take papers from a class 
I notice whether anyone has failed to 
submit one, and make a notation in my 
class book. When a student hands in a 
late paper, he drops it into a basket on 
my desk. Since nearly every paper bears 
a heading indicating at the right the 
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student’s name and course division and 
at the left the date and the nature of 
the assignment, I can easily file each 
one properly and give its writer credit 
for submitting it. 

The knowledge that every paper is 
saved and that I can place my hand on 
any given paper at a moment’s notice 
tends to discourage pupils from being 
unprepared and from handing in in- 
complete papers. 

Written work is done about once a 
week. Three or four of the papers pre- 
pared by each student during a semester 
of 19 weeks | mark thoroughly and 
personally, On each of those papers | 
write notes analyzing the student’s skills 
and his weaknesses, explaining his 
errors, and commenting on his progress. 
The nature of the note varies. 

To an average student I explain each 
type of serious error he has made and 
point out every instance; for example, 
I tell him why two thoughts expressed 
in a certain sentence are parallel and 
how he can cast them in parallel con- 
structions, Then I bracket each sub- 
sequent passage in need of parallelism 
and write a notation such as “Show by 
use of parallelism that these statements 
are both reasons.” Many of the nota- 
tions are very short. 

To a brilliant student dealing with 
complex ideas | may write, “Your vo- 
cabulary is broad and varied and you 
are learning to say exactly what you 
mean. When explaining a difficult point 
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use shorter sentences and avoid inter- 
rupting one thought with another. Re- 
vise the bracketed passages. Find and 
correct two comma splices, one frag- 
ment, and a dangling participle. Re- 
view uses of commas and punctuate 
your paper. With suitable corrections it 
will be worth 90. Now it rates about 
80.” 

My comments to a weak student are 
less demanding and more explanatory. 
I criticize only the errors he is capable 
of correcting, and I sometimes limit my 
criticisms to only one type of error. 

Papers graded in this way are likely 
to be short ones. Long compositions are 
often handed back with only a grade 
and a note. 

Although I can do highly personal- 
ized marking only a few times a semes- 
ter, | employ certain expedients between 
times, 

When composition work is done in 
class, I grade the papers as they are 
being written. Keeping clearly in mind 
exactly what I am looking for and what 
qualities make a composition excellent, 
good, adequate, or poor, I move from 
desk to desk and look for certain ele- 
ments on each round. Does the pupil 
have in mind a definite idea to be de- 
veloped and a clear plan of develop- 
ment? His outline (if he makes one) 
and his first sentence answer these ques- 
tions for me. Does he proceed to de- 
velop fully and coherently the thought 
he has introduced, or does he merely 
pick up and lay down several ideas in 
turn? Does his paragraph division in- 
dicate the steps in his development? 
Does the ending interpret what he has 
said about his topic? Of course I am 
continually evaluating sentence struc- 
ture, wording, paragraph structure, and 
mechanics of expression. If the paper is 


not a test, I point out the weaknesses 
and errors to the student and tell him 
to remedy them. Each time I look at a 
student’s paper, I evaluate what he has 
written, and I may change his grade 
several times as I continue on my 
rounds. Usually, however, a student 
who has a clear purpose in mind also 
develops his central point well and ar- 
ranges his material coherently. One who 
constructs his sentences clearly often 
words them precisely. Grading may be 
difficult, however, when originality and 
faulty mechanics appear on the same 
paper. If the pupil fails to correct the 
mechanical errors pointed out to him, 
his originality is not enough to guaran- 
tee him a high grade. 

Although I have learned to grade 
papers rather accurately while they are 
being written, grades given in that way 
are likely to be higher than usual. 
Another method yielding grades some- 
times a bit too high but nevertheless 
producing some definitely desirable re- 
sults is letting student committees grade 
papers under my supervision. Answers 
to questions on literature offer excellent 
material for this method. 

The committee members and I dis- 
cuss what the content of the answer 
should be and how much credit should 
be allotted to each required informa- 
tional item and to the quality of the 
composition. Each committee member 
writes an answer, I write a detailed 
evaluation on each of those answers, 
and all committee members read all my 
comments. My grades and instructions 
guide the committee in grading the 
papers of the rest of the class. (The 
theme readers themselves are graded 
on their judgment in evaluating the 
papers.) Before the papers are returned 
to their owners, I read them and rectify 
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any serious errors made by the com- 
mittee. Some time during the year every 
student who keeps his own work above 
average has an opportunity to serve on 
such a committee. This method is suc- 
cessful only if I have worded the ques- 
tion clearly in the first place and have 
formulated a definite criterion in my 
own mind so that I can give practicable 
instructions to the committee and 
demonstrate my own instructions in 
grading their answers. 

I do not grade every paper submitted 
by each student, but I keep all unmarked 
papers in the file. About once a week I 
read the ungraded papers of four or five 
students and record in my class book 
one grade for each of those students—a 
progress grade. Before report cards go 
out I also refer to the ungraded papers 
of pupils about whom I may feel un- 
certain. Later in the year ungraded 


papers are also utilized when I assign 
class work on finding and correcting 
errors. 

You may offer the objection that my 
system requires a great deal of fore- 
thought. It does. Let me also admit here 
and now that it does not develop all of 
my students into effective writers. It 
does, however, help to create interest in 
writing. Its strongest recommendations 
are that it almost completely does away 
with feeling of confusion and futility 
caused by keeping in sight piles of un- 
graded and unorganized papers, that it 
convinces the pupils their papers are not 
ignored even when they are not graded, 
that it strengthens personal relations 
between teacher and pupils, and that it 
also leads to greater development of the 
students’ skills in composition than any 
other plan than I have been able to use 
with large numbers of students. 


II 


Bess Lyman 


Is ouR small high school just outside 
one of the largest cities in the United 
States, we try to train all students to 
write acceptable social and _ business 
letters for a minimum, and to create 
some work of emotional artistry for a 
maximum, achievement. 

One day a week is devoted to writ- 
ing in each English class and most of 
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the assignments except those in the 
senior year are completed within the 
period. A page is the average length 
written. There is little writing outside 
class in this subject so that no present 
teacher on our staff can say, as one of 
the preceding ones did, “I get so tired 
of correcting the compositions of Mrs. 

; she always writes all of Alice’s, 
you know.” The teacher corrects with 
standard proofreading marks in the 
margin and the student copies on the 
following Thursday. 

Occasionally, after the first draft has 
been returned, the student is asked to 
study his errors and then write a page 
explaining what mistakes he will try not 
to make again. Once in awhile, I con- 
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duct a clinic. I pretend that I am Dr. 
Lyman and the students are my pa- 
tients. We go around the room and each 
student contributes an error symptom. 
I then prescribe a remedy to correct the 
condition. Thus the entire class profits 
from the mistakes of others. 

The English department issued a 
style sheet two years ago. This was pre- 
sented to the other teachers at a faculty 
meeting. There is, therefore, a uniform 
heading on all papers throughout the 
school. We suggest that other teachers 
require complete sentence answers to 
all quizzes other than objective. We 
ourselves try to incorporate at least one 
subjective question on all examinations 
in order that our students may keep 
sharpening their ability to think ‘on 
their feet” and express themselves 
forcefully. We also ask that other 
teachers give us misspelled words from 
student work in their classes so that we 
can drill on these special words in addi- 
tion to our regular spelling assignments 
every week. Without this extended ap- 
plication of mechanics, English per se 
becomes, as one authority says, a 
“phenomenon.” 

I keep desk copies of Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary as well as one un- 
abridged dictionary for all my students 
in the room. I also call attention fre- 
quently to the other references which 
writers use. Available from my desk at 
all times are Johnson’s Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, Hartrampf’s Vocabularies, and 
a good secretarial handbook. Last week 
a former student hurried in from the art 
department where his class was painting 
football slogans. He wanted the book 
that he had used the previous year that 
could give him some verb variations of 
“Lambast Laguna.” He went happily 
on his way with Roget’s Thesaurus. 


Every good teacher of writing is con- 
stantly on the lookout for subjects that 
will challenge the class to be articulate. 
Generally a choice of two or three topics 
gives better results than only one. Oc- 
casionally a student will elect to write 
two themes if he has time. Some sub- 
jects I have used for composition this 
past year are a description of any 
favorite classroom, an announcement of 
the agenda for a class meeting, a 
dramatized radio commercial, direc- 
tions to the City Hall, a family back- 
ground sketch (genealogy), a publicity 
release for the junior banquet, and 
journal entries for one week. I have 
also used lists of ten key words to sug- 
gest a basic plot, a newspaper clipping 
to be expanded into a short-story synop- 
sis, and a short story to be developed 
further a la “The Lady and the Tiger.” 
The story I used was “La Fajina,” by 
Jose Rafael Pocaterra in The World 
Through Literature. 

I usually stress one main point in 
mechanics, such as variety in sentence 
openings, but I hold the ability to write 
“cold” (correctly the first time) is a 
priceless asset, an invaluable time-saver 
in this busy world. In other words, I 
do not believe in sacrificing style and 
mechanics to content, having found it 
perfectly possible on the high school 
level to work on both “what” and 
“how” at the same time. I encourage 
my students to proofread their own 
work critically and exchange papers 
with their neighbors for further proof- 
reading before submitting their themes. 
Then I never fail to preface my com- 
ments on their papers with a compli- 
ment on the appearance or subject 
matter of their compositions; not to 
hold them to strict standards is to fail 
to prepare them realistically for the 
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competitive, precision world of the 
wage-earner. This insistence on form 
does not stifle creativity; rather, it 
tends to make it ultimately a salable 
product—or by-product, if you will— 
in good work discipline. 

Each student buys a folder at the 
beginning of the year in which he 
keeps his corrected letters and themes. 
(These are good evidence for Open 
House during National Public Schools 
Week.) I read a cross section of each 
set of papers, good and not so good, 
to the class; at the end of the year, 
each student looks over his favorite to 
read aloud to the class. 

Themes are displayed on the tack- 
board railing around the room. I take 


care to post work of the lesser lights 
with that of the brighter writers and’ 


have more than once been rewarded in 
an improved attitude on the part of the 
problem student and occasionally, the 
grateful acknowledgment of a parent. 
We have a school paper issued twice 
a month that prints essays and poems 
contributed by the English classes. 

At the honor assembly at the end of 
the year, we award certificates of merit 
and trophies to those who have distin- 
guished themselves in creative writing. 
Community representatives from vari- 
ous sponsoring agencies assist us in our 
presentations. 

Frequently, students ask for a model 
when attempting a new form of writing. 
I keep a back file of successful efforts 
of former classes and read from it when 
asked to. Once in awhile, the class begs 
me to try, too, so they'll have an idea 


of what I want. 

Teacher herself must have a definite 
modus operandi if she is to spur others 
on to creative achievement. Suppose she 
is the head of a department of three 
English teachers and has 140 students 
in five English classes, with only one 
free hour a day to make lesson plans, 
check quizzes and grammar exercises, 
set up audio-visual equipment, route 
departmental details, talk to book sales- 
men, examine new materials, conduct 
student conferences and fill out ques- 
tionnaires for candidates writing theses 
and dissertations for advanced de- 
grees. 

Obviously such a teacher cannot, 
within the normal work week, em- 
broider 140 themes with red symbols 
in addition to her other duties, so she 
must work after school, evenings and 
weekends. This will happen even though 
she keeps her comments to a minimum 
instead of writing suggestions lengthier 
than the paper itself, as Thomas Wolfe 
was reported to do in his teaching days. 

I laugh when I recall how, as a 
young teacher starting out, I gave every 
class a thorough test on the week's 
work at the end of every week. I 
quickly learned that I would have to 
space my correction work and dis- 
tribute the load more sensibly. By plan- 
ning, the paper load can be lightened. 
One way to do this is to have two 
classes writing on one Thursday, my 
theme day, while the other three classes 
are revising. The following Thursday, 
the schedule may be reversed. 


Fifty by sixty! 
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be MAY 30 Saturday Review re- 
ported an anecdote that seems too good 
not to be apocryphal. “A kindly, un- 
worldly old minister from the South 
wanted to give each of the members of 
his graduating Sunday-school class a 
suitable, if inexpensive, memento to re- 
member him by. While having a pre- 
scription filled at the neighborhood 
drugstore his eyes fell upon a rack of 
paperback books. There, like a prayer 
answered, was a book whose title in- 
dicated exactly the sort of thing he 
had been looking for. Happily, he pur- 
chased and presented to the members of 
his class the following Sunday morn- 
ing thirty-seven copies of Erskine Cald- 
well’s God’s Little Acre.” 

To me, this incident dramatizes the 
peculiar plight of the beginning lan- 
guage arts teacher or of the one who 
attempts to make the transition from 
having students read the supposedly 
tried and true traditional to allowing 
and encouraging them to read, under 
guidance, from the broader literature 
not only of America and England but 
also of the world. At first, one steps into 
the unknown. 

First of all, I should like to dispel 
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any doubt which you might have about 
my being an authority. | am not only 
a neophyte English teacher ; I am also a 
novice at teaching the language arts cur- 
riculum. Furthermore, I am an excep- 
tion to the old saw that “one teaches 
as he has been taught.” My own high 
school background was as “rock-bound 
as the coast of Maine.” Later, in col- 
lege, I would have agreed with Gilbert 
Highet, who says in his new book, 
Man’s Unconquerable Mind: 

Our literature from Chaucer to Eliot con- 
tains enough to make a man happy, thought- 
ful, and eloquent throughout an entire life- 
time. And yet many unfortunate boys and 
girls in the English-speaking countries are 
denied that opportunity. Their teachers tell 
their parents that language is a “tool”; and 
instead of showing them how to read and 
appreciate the best fifty of those miraculous 
books, they instruct them in a dreary 
pastiche sometimes called “language arts,” 
which is to literature as finger painting is to 
the National Gallery. 


However, after two years of teaching 
portions of these “miraculous books” to 
a wide range of students of the twelfth 
grade, I felt a strong identification with 
Blanche in Tennessee Williams’ A 
Streetcar Named Desire when she said: 

I have the misfortune of being an Eng- 
lish instructor. I attempt to instill a bunch 
of bobby-soxers and drug-store Romeos 
with a reverence for Hawthorne and Whit- 
man and Poe. Their literary heritage is not 
what they treasure above all else. 


I decided that there was even greater 
futility in my attempting to indoctrinate 
my cross section of “all American 
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youth” with a heritage that was once- 
removed and with English counterparts 
who are even more remote in time and 
space than Hawthorne, Whitman, and 
Poe. Rather than risking a Blanche-like 
fate, | promptly resigned from my posi- 
tion. 

In the interim between jobs, I took 
a few courses and read a good deal 
about the Language Arts. After my 
initial disillusionment at learning that 
students did not respond to the literary 
muses, I discovered what I should have 
guessed—that literature on the high 
school level should do the following: 

1. Extend the interest 


2. Broaden the knowledge 
3. Deepen the experience 


As a further background, I read John 
Dewey’s Art As An Experience, a for- 
midable but fairly practical tome, in 


which the author “honeycombs” and 
weakens the ivory-tower theory of art 
with this thesis: 


My primary task is to restore continuity 
between the refined and intensified forms 
of experience that are works of art and 
the everyday events, doings and sufferings 
that are universally recognized to constitute 
experience. 


Therefore, on the high school level, the 
experience should be neither too height- 
ened nor too ordered; otherwise, the 
desired recognition, the identification, 
the vicarious experience, the grasping 
of the idea will not occur. 

Thus, in order to extend the interest, 
broaden the knowledge, and deepen the 
experience of the high school student, 
the teacher must first catch the interest 
of the student. I have found a wedge 
to that interest by keeping in mind seven 
developmental tasks which are the 
“everyday events, doings, and suffer- 
ings” that constitute their experience. 


1. Adolescents respond to the emotional . . . 
almost any kind of adventure, fact or 
fiction. 

. They desire social acceptance from their 
peers. 

. They desire independence from adults, 
from other children in their own families. 

. They exhibit a growing interest in the 
opposite sex. 

. They show concern about vocational 
choices. 

. They admire 
beauty. 

. They entertain, often secretly, high as- 
pirations and idealism, the latter often 
taking the form of increased religious 

fervor. 


physical prowess and 


Reading that takes the student “from 
where he is” and that deals with the 
developmental tasks in a meaningful 
framework, such as the unit method, 
will “catch on” more readily than a cur- 
sory through-the-centuries approach. 

Keeping in mind the three objectives 
of reading, Dewey’s “art as experi- 
ence,” and the seven developmental 
tasks, I should like to discuss with you 
the units I know best, those on the 
twelfth-grade level. I might mention 
that the system which I entered in Sep- 
tember 1953 follows the unit method 
throughout junior and senior high 
school. 

Rather than the single text to which 
I had been accustomed, there are many. 
We have available for six sections of 
seniors a set of thirty-five or more of 
each of the following books : Adventure 
in Modern Literature, Adventures in 
English Literature, American Authors 
Today, English Scene, Stories in Verse, 
Prose and Poetry Today, Thicker Than 
Water, and Portraits (a most valuable 
book for slow-learners). This year we 
are adding an interesting new book, 
Prose and Poetry of The World, de- 
signed for use with the unit method. 
These varied texts have been accumu- 
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lated over a period of years by adding 
new sets of different books rather than 
by supplying each student with an 
identical text. 

We began the year with a unit on the 
drama and the motion picture, with 
an emphasis on the former. Together 
we read a play that is excellent for 
breaking down preconceived prejudices 
against literature. The timely subject of 
war, the all-male cast of men’s men, the 
humor, the realistic dialogue, and the 
exciting action... all go together to 
make Sheriff's Journey's End appeal- 
ing to adolescents. While we were read- 
ing and discussing the selection, I 
taught drama as a type and illustrated 
the techniques of play reading. Al- 
though this is a play of World War I, 
the theme may be found from The Iliad 
to the Red Badge of Courage and in 
literature about World War II. 
Throughout this unit I taught the term 
vicarious experience and stressed again 
and again universality. 

After this, we backtracked briefly to 
the origins of theatre and traced the 
development up to Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan period through reports, lec- 
tures, film strips, and movies. Then we 
read Macbeth, I assigned the play to 
everyone, fully realizing that the slower 
students would not be able to scratch 
the surface. However, | believe that 
they benefited from the discussions and 
from the reading of key passages in 
class. I reinforced the action and the 
characters with modern parallels, stress- 
ing again, the universal. This play was 
read quickly with no line-by-line analy- 
sis, no elaborate discussions of allusions, 
no delving into multiple literary tech- 
niques. For some of the students those 
will come later in a college Shakespeare 


course. 
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Early in the unit, the classes had 
choices as to the way in which we 
would handle individual reading of 
plays. Some elected to read more 
Shakespearean plays: Romeo and 
Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, and The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. By alternate dis- 
couraging and encouraging, I managed 
to get most of the students who were 
able and should have read further to 
work in groups on these plays. A few 
students, impressed by the prestige 
value of Shakespeare, went along ior 
the “ride” ; no system is perfect. By and 
large, most of the students who had 
done well on Macbeth had a chance to 
concentrate on another play. Those with 
low reading ability were channeled into 
the reading of easy one-act plays or the 
more obvious three act plays. Others 
read modern plays under the following 
groupings: War Plays: Mr. Roberts, 
Command Decision, There Shall Be No 
Night, The Hasty Heart, The Eve of 
St. Mark, Stalag 17; Plays Dealing 
With Problems: R.U.R., Strife, The 
Male Animal, Winterset, Yellow Jack; 
Plays of Family Life: J Remember 
Mama, Life With Father, Ah, Wilder- 
ness! Street Scene, The Doll’s House, 
Claudia, All My Sons; Biographical 
Plays: Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Elizabeth the Queen, 
Harriet, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Saint Joan. The listing of pos- 
sible plays and possible groupings could 
go on indefinitely. 

Students like plays because they are 
brief; I like them because they call for 
imaginative reading. Each student was 
urged to read six modern plays; the 
average actually read was just under 
four. The written reports, which were 
annotations, were done on 3x5” cards. 
The Shakespearean plays and the group 
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readings around themes were reported 
on orally by groups. We followed this 
with a class discussion, with most stu- 
dents having read different plays, ac- 
cording to theme and type. For this 
unit we exhausted the texts and play 
supply in the high school library; in 
addition, we checked out sixty plays 
from the public library, leaving behind 
only the too dull, the too difficult, and 
the too naturalistic. Rather than con- 
centrating on the motion picture at the 
time, I chose to discuss it at strategic 
times throughout the year. 

The most frequent criticism of lan- 
guage arts, I believe, is that in the 
unit method there is a danger of slight- 
ing the literature as such and spending 
too much time on the social science 
aspect. Therefore, every unit must 
stress a type and show that through 
literature students may find ideas and 
answers to their questions which are 
meaningful and interesting. In The 
World At Work biography and auto- 
biography are stressed. In addition, the 
following appeals should operate: 

1. A chance to read actual adventure 
2. A chance to read about real romance of 
real people, not the slick characters from 
cheap novels or glossy or pulpy maga- 
zines 
. An opportunity to see what successful 
people were like during adolescence 
. An opportunity to read interesting voca- 
tional material 


A unit on “The Influence of Environ- 
ment on Personality and Thought” 
might start with a teacher’s reading 
aloud Willa Cather’s Paul’s Case and 
proceed to short stories and novels to 
be read for an understanding of the 
forces which shape us. “Modern World 
Problems” should approach from a lit- 
erary and artistic direction the problems 
touched upon in social science classes. 


The climax of senior-high English 
and the twelfth grade comes with a 
unit called “Developing a Personal 
Philosophy.” This unit begins with a 
discussion of what philosophy means 
and playing some of Edward R. Mur- 
row’s This I Believe recordings. The 
reading for the unit is centered around 
the following questions: 

1. What constitutes true happiness in life? 

2. What are the enduring values? 

3. How does work contribute to a full and 
happy life? 

4. What of human relations: love, friend- 
ship and family obligations? 

5. How shall I acquire wisdom and knowl- 
edge? 

6. How can I face the thought of death? 

7. How can I face the trials, sorrows, and 
challenges that come to all people? 


This unit is worked from two bibliog- 
raphies: one for selections from the 
library, and the other for selections 
which are in texts in the class room. 
The purpose is to aid students in de- 
veloping a personal philosophy through 
the reading of literature. The other 
avowed purpose is to acquaint them 
with some of the prose and poetry of 
their literary heritage. Starting with the 
first question, “What constitutes true 
happiness in life?” the bibliography lists 
Brooke’s ‘““The Great Lover,” “On Be- 
ing Where You Belong,” “A Happy 
Man,” Walton’s “Sermon on Content,” 
Parker’s “The Standard of Living,” 
Stevenson's “El Dorado,” Sinclair 
Lewis’ “Land,” Tennyson’s “Ulysses.” 
I have all the students read “The Great 
Lover” in terms of the poet’s purpose 
and techniques and then compare the 
philcsophy with that found in Our 
Town, which most of them read in the 
eleventh grade; “El Dorado” is used 
for a discussion of the essay; “Land,” 
for a discussion of the short story. 
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The rest of the reading for the unit, 
which varies widely in difficulty, is 
motivated; and students are urged to 
read as many of the selections as they 
can. The important selections are dis- 
cussed in class; furthermore, each stu- 
dent chooses to do all of the reading 
under one of the seven philosophical 
questions. After a look at representa- 
tive selections with the purpose of in- 
terpretation and looking for the philoso- 
phy figures of speech, allegory, satire, 
irony, symbolism, and so forth, group 
reports are made on each question, In 
this unit we become acquainted with 
literature of the world, stressing Eng- 
lish Literature. We read such standard 
works as Everyman, “The Prisoner 
of Chillon,” “The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” and lesser 
works seniors would be capable of get- 
ting something from. Novels, plays, 
biography, and some nonfiction are 
read as longer works. Note that the 
reading of pure philosophy is omitted; 
the emphasis is on philosophy in litera- 
ture. During this extensive project, stu- 
dents take notes on class discussions and 
reports; each writes a long paper on 
his philosophy in which he cites his 
reading. Later, they will make abstracts 
of these for their own “This I Believe” 
recordings. 

Personally, I do not see why a teacher 
need be unit-bound; I usually leave 
units a few times during the year to 
teach literature that I like and that I 
think a class may enjoy. The Canter- 
bury Tales, particularly the “Introduc- 
tion,” can be a delight if it is not lab- 
ored and if the human types and uni- 
versality are expressed. In the long 
run, however, the unit method throws 
most selections into a more meaningful 
framework. 


A recent Gallup Poll stated “despite 
our boast of the highest level of formal 
education in the world, the U. S. has 
the lowest proportion of book readers 
of any major English-speaking democ- 
racy.” Another excellent senior unit, 
What Shall I Read?, which would have 
had little place in the old curriculum, 
has been designed to help combat this 
apathy. In this unit we became familiar 
with available book selection material 
in magazines and newspapers. Students 
expressed some surprise at learning that 
an entire magazine, Saturday Review, 
and sections of some magazines and 
metropolitan newspapers were devoted 
to books and related subjects. We read 
the entire book page of the Minneapolis 
Tribune for three consecutive Sundays, 
noting the technique of the reviewer 
and summaries, annotations, advertis- 
ing, and lists of books. For the unit, 
which was a short one, each student 
read a recent book of any type. They 
ran the gamut from newer adolescent 
literature to the more mature. A few 
of the books were: Senior Year, Swift- 
water, Jeb Ellis of Candlemas Bay, 
Fire, Conrad Richter’s latest novel, The 
Silent World, Kon-Tiki, Stephania, The 
Old Man and the Sea, Parents Keep 
Out, Anne Frank: The Diary of a 
Young Girl, Annapurna, Life Among 
the Savages, The Caine Mutiny, The 
Glorification of Al Toolum, The Spirit 
of St. Louis, Always the Young Stran- 
ger, and Matador. | checked with their 
choices of books, allowing a great deal 
of leeway in some cases. I discouraged 
several from reading East of Eden and 
From Here to Eternity on the ground 
that they were too long for our pur- 
pose at this point. At the end of the 
unit, students spent several days writ- 
ing the ideal kind of review, a reaction 
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and a critique rather than a summariza- 
tion in detail of the action of the book. 
The oral assignment given in conjunc- 
tion was the reading of a paper, the 
book review. From time to time, I 
assign a reading of the book page for 
Monday either for a short test or for 
discussion. I know that quite a number 
of students have begun to read the book 
page regularly. Here is a unit with a 
definite carryover into adult life, and 
this is the stress given throughout. 

I should like to add a few random 
points that I will not develop in detail. 


1. The best friend of the language arts 
teacher is the librarian. In our school 
we simply notify her that we are start- 
ing a specific unit. She pulls the appro- 
priate books from bibliographies she 
has already prepared and places them 
on special shelves in the library, or we 
may take them to our rooms. The 
downtown library is also utilized, so 
that we have available the widest pos- 
sible range of materials, 

. At the beginning of the year we had a 
frank discussion of the Mickey Spil- 
lane genre of literature. A surprisingly 
large number of students had already 
read one or more of these books. Many 
of them were able to testify that they 
felt they were outgrowing trash be- 
cause they had plowed through some 
of it. My main point here was to point 
out all of the excellent books in paper- 
bound editions. I urged them to begin 
a collection of their own with a pur- 
chase of a dictionary and a thesaurus. 
Generally, I have noted that many stu- 
dents read more if they are able to 
buy books in this form than if they 
have to read the same ones in a regular 
edition. As I got to know the students 
better, I gave them my own paper- 
bound books or urged them to buy 
copies of books in which they might be 
interested. “How is it possible to make 
wise choice from all the books on dis- 
play?” Most of the students gave an- 
swers based on class discussion: “Show 
some selectivity and discrimination,” 


“Read the blurb,” try to find a quota- 
tion from Saturday Review, The New 
York Times, or Time.” Personally, I 
believe that the paperbounds are a 
gold mine for teachers and students. 


. At all times, try to work in as much 


humor as possible. I never let an op- 
portunity slip by which brings to mind 
something by Thurber, Benchley, Nash 
and others. I also try to indoctrinate 
students with the idea that they have 
a responsibility to read to the children 
they will some day have the stories of 
Pooh, Peter Pan, Wind in the Wil- 
lows, Dr. Seuss, and others. I have 
those students who have had the ex- 
perience present testimonials, 


. Magazines and newspapers should be 


used. | was amazed at the number of 
families that do not get a Sunday 
paper, When I allude to an article in 
Life or Reader's Digest, | sense that 
these magazines are not the common 
possessions I had thought. In college I 
learned that I should teach the limita- 
tions of these magazines and point out 
others that would be better. Now, I 
work to get students to begin with 
these before we move on to something 
else. Indoctrinate good students to the 
advantages of Harper's, Atlantic 
Monthly, New Yorker and other 
“class” magazines. | placed the preced- 
ing month’s Atlantic on reserve in the 
library. In it was the beginning of a 
series of three articles on Hemingway ; 
about twenty-five of my students read 
it in response to my “some of us should 
be interested in this.” Later, we dis- 
cussed this first instalment, as we will 
the others. 


. Motivate reading before and after films 


and good television shows. I teach the 
motion picture throughout the year by 
reading reviews to the class, by having 
students report on reviews, and by 
pointing out movies students would en- 
joy seeing. As the year progressed, we 
set up standards for motion pictures. 
Personally, I think it is a gross error 
for a teacher to let films such as Lili, 
The Little Fugitive, The River, Break- 
ing Through the Sound Barrier, slip 
through a town without their being 
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pointed out to students. The coming of 
a show such as Porgy and Bess pro- 
vides excellent motivation for reading 
in preparation for seeing it. 

. It is essential that the teacher read a 
lot himself—not only books, but re- 
views and book lists. Point out books 
that would be interesting to your stu- 
dents. 

. As much as possible, humanize writers. 
Break down the stereotype that authors 
go around smelling of violets and look- 
ing at sunsets all of the time, Read or 
tell students about Hemingway’s phi- 
losophy of danger and adventure; in- 
troduce them to Jesse Stuart; impress 
them with the number of good writers 
who began as reporters. 

. Use any pro-reading propaganda you 
find. I have used the paperbound The 
Wonderful World of Books and Gen- 
eral Electric’s answer to “Why Read?” 
The latter is available in reprint for 
use in high schools. 


Frankly, the unit method is a good 
deal more work than the traditional 
system under which I had first taught. 
There are days when I long for the 
through-the-book approach because it 
does not call for so much organization 
and ingenuity on the part of a teacher. 
However, in the long run, I believe that 
both teachers and students benefit from 
the unit approach. 

The crux of what I have said might 
be summarized in this way. One must 
break across lines of literature and pro- 
vide ample materials which vary in dif- 


ficulty; one must realize that few stu- 
dents are young literati but will be 
average or less than average readers all 
of their lives; one must encourage the 
slower reader by giving him books that 
he is able to read and enjoy; one must 
encourage all students to read reviews 
and to continue reading for information 
and for enjoyment; one must point out 
good books to brighter students and 
constantly urge them to try the more 
difficult ; one must familiarize students 
with some of the great literature and 
with some of the great authors; one 
must capitalize on any interest which 
the student already has. 

I know that my present students sur- 
pass in interpretation, breadth of read- 
ing, appreciation, and knowledge of the 
world of books most of those I former- 
ly taught. During reading periods I am 
no longer haunted with so many stu- 
dents figuring ‘“How many pages I have 
read?” and “How many pages I have 
to go?” I sincerely believe that this 
reading program has helped to decrease 
the number of rows of vegetables I 
have before me and has helped to in- 
crease the number of rows of “alive” 
and interesting students among slow- 
learners, bright students, and average 
students. This program is no panacea 
for reading ills; but, in my case, it has 
served as a good shot in the arm. 


Each one reach one! 
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Mark Twain Teaches My Students! 


Carrie Coffey Stegall 


ys HE PURPOSE Of this paper is to show 
how Mark Twain became the brass 
serpent for a class of seventh-grade 
pupils slowly poisoned by the venom of 
a seemingly incurable hatred of Eng- 
lish, To separate English grammar 
from composition and literature and to 
treat them as separate entities is to com- 
mit the unpardonable sin against the 
education of youth. That grammar is 
merely a means to an end—that of 
composition and literature—can no 
more be denied than that the pattern is 
merely the guide to a lovely fashion 
creation. Every learner, whether he is 
a child or an adult, must first be given 
an incentive for learning. And happy is 
that teacher who finds a delightful in- 
centive at her finger tips. Happy in- 
deed is that teacher who finds Mark 
Twain’s work to be such an incentive 
for a class of seventh-grade children. 
And happy are the children whose 
English class is changed from boredom 
to fun! 

Replacing traditional grammar in- 
struction with an introduction to Mark 
Twain is a challenging and gratifying 
incentive for looking into the machin- 
ery of composition. Since the possi- 
bilities were limitless and time was 
limited in this experiment, only four 
phases of grammar and composition 
were taught: experience, vocabulary, 


Mrs. Carrie Coffey Stegall conducted 
the experiment reported here in the 
seventh grade in Holiday, Texas. 
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sentence structure, and usage.’ 

To begin, the teacher told the chil- 
dren that Mark Twain did not have 
the handicap of a formal education. 
Consequently his personal experience 
was a perpetual fountain for his liter- 
ary endeavor. (Under the command of 
a top-sergeant grammarian this experi- 
ence might have been brow-beaten into 
a submissive indifference.) The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer, The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn, and Life 
on the Mississippi have an authentic 
ring which appeals to the imagination 
of boys and girls who have had many 
of the same, or similar, experiences. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson awakens the latent 
scientific interests in many boys. “The 
Jumping Frog” is sheer fun. In these 
books the commonplace is paramount ; 
to boys and girls this fact has tremen- 
dous significance. Since Mark Twain, 
who is considered one of the literary 
figures of the world, used the common- 
place so effectively, it was irrefutable 
argument to them that personal experi- 
ence is a prerequisite of readable, inter- 
esting, and acceptable composition. 

Every teacher is plagued with the 
cry from some boys and girls, “We 
never have worthwhile experiences; 
nothing ever happens to us,’”’ and Mark 
Twain’s work shows clearly the usa- 
bility of vicarious experiences. That 


Circumstances decreed that a _ substitute 
teacher have charge of a class of twenty-nine 
seventh-graders for eight class periods of one 
hour each. The first day all but two of the 
children admitted hating English. This experi- 
ment was an effort to change their attitudes. 
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Mark Twain read voraciously is at- 
tested by his biographers, and in this 
fact lay the weight of his vicarious ex- 
periences for those boys and girls. After 
reading Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte 
d’ Arthur, he gave birth to the delight- 
ful A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's Court. If Mark Twain had 
condescended, in their opinion, to read 
the works of others and thereafter to 
write such clever nonsense himself, 
seventh-graders were inspired to at- 
tempt to do likewise. 

By drawing on both actual and vi- 
carious experiences, Mark Twain had 
an inexhaustible supply of ideas. He 
set those ideas down in notebooks when 
they first entered his mind. As ideas 
grew, the growth was noted in these 
books. Then at the proper time these 
ideas were given body and substance 
which became known as some of the 
world’s masterpieces. In this method 
lay the basis of beginners’ literary en- 
deavor, a much more flattering term 
than school themes! 

Thus briefly the teacher dispensed 
with experience. To the seventh-grader 
no mention had been made of gram- 
mar, spelling, sentence structure, capi- 
talization, punctuation, or even neat- 
ness. No mention had been made of 
Mark Twain or his work except to 
emphasize the sheer fun and simplicity 
of his writing. Apparently this pro- 
cedure was the sugar-coating of a dis- 
tasteful pill, but it stirred their slug- 
gish imagination, and the teacher hoped 
that a healthy curiosity would eventu- 
ally lead these children to make a keener 
appraisal of Mark Twain in subsequent 
years. 

From experience, the next step led 
to vocabulary. Almost all the seventh- 
graders agreed that they like cherry 
pie, that is, genuine cherry pie. Syn- 


thetic cherry pie generously brightened 
with fruit coloring they quickly detect 
and refuse. Cherry pies and vocabu- 
laries, they also affirmed, are best when 
they are genuine, well-seasoned, and 
baked to a perfect turn. Mothers can 
turn out just such pies, and Mark 
Twain has turned out just such a dic- 
tion. In the following paragraph from 
Pudd’nhead Wilson the class was 
amazed to learn that they knew all of 
the words except the eight italicized: 

In 1830 it was a snug little collection of 
modest one and two-story frame dwellings 
whose whitewashed exteriors were almost 
concealed from sight by climbing tangles of 
rose vines, honeysuckles, and morning- 
glories. Each of these pretty homes had a 
garden in front fenced with white palings 
and opulently stocked with hollyhocks, mari- 
golds, touch-me-nots, prince’s feathers, and 
other old-fashioned flowers; while on the 
window-sills of the houses stood wooden 


boxes containing moss-rose plants and 
terra-cotta pots in which grew a breed of 
geranium whose spread of intensely red 
blossoms accented the prevailing pink tint 
of the rose-clad house-front like an explo- 


sion of flame. . . . Then that house was 
complete, and its contentment and peace 
were made manifest to the world by this 
symbol, whose testimony is infallible. A 
home without a cat—and a well-fed, well- 
petted and properly revered cat-—may be 
a perfect home, perhaps, but how can it 
prove title ?? 


Knowing that such commonplace 
words as these were used by the famous 
author, Mark Twain, the boys and girls 
were willing and eager to accept their 
teacher’s challenge to describe a house 
of their own experience. Such sentences 
from student themes as the following 
testify to the poetry of their expression: 


It is made of rare white brick with a 
charming green roof. 


*The Favorite Works of Mark Twain (Gar- 
den City, New York: Garden City Books, 1935). 
p. 891. 
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About this house a coat of green is 
stretched over the smooth, level sand. 

The huge spreading oak tree which is lo- 
cated near the house is a haven for the 
many birds that chirp their melodious songs 
in the twilight of the evening. 

The twinkling windows were kind of look- 
ing at me. 

After a discussion of odors the 
seventh-graders listened in glee to the 
“Invalid’s Story” and were particularly 
hilarious in their discussion of the fol- 
lowing description, in which only the 
five italicized words were above their 
mental grasp 

He had brought a lot of chicken feathers, 
and dried apples, and leaf tobacco, and 
rags, and old shoes, sulphur, asafetida, and 
one thing or another; and he piled them on 
a breadth of sheet iron in the middle of 
the floor, and set fire to them. 

When they got well started, I couldn’t 
see, myself, how even the corpse could 
stand it. All that went before was just 
simply poetry to that smell—but mind you, 
the original smell stood up and out of it 
just as sublime as ever—fact is, these other 
smells just seemed to give it a better hold; 
and my, how rich it was !® 

From this entire story of approxi- 
mately 3,000 words there were only 
twenty-six which were not within the 
daily vocabulary of seventh-graders. 
Of these twenty-six the majority could 
be understood through context. Again 
the children were eager to meet the 
challenge of description, a description 
of an odor whether pleasing or other- 
wise. One farm boy mentioned dust—- 
dry, uncomfortable, and suffocating 
dust with which he had to contend 
while plowing during a season of 
drouth. Others reacted joyously to the 
fresh, clean odors of a spring rain, a 
field of clover or alfalfa, freshly plowed 
damp soil, apples in the fall, homemade 
light bread, pumpkin pies, and the 


* Ibid., p. 1170. 


home-making department right across 
the hall. 

Their conscious efforts were gratify- 
ing to both pupils and teacher as may 
be seen from these sentences taken at 
random from their paragraphs: 


Tiny bees hummed about the flowers 
there, but most of them seemed to go to 
the small redolent plant which I adored so 
much. 

As we were driving down a country road 
one spring day, it had just rained and the 
clean fresh smell of the air blended har- 
moniously with the sweet fragrance of the 
wild flowers on the side of the hills. 

There is not a scent that I had rather 
smell than a freshly plowed field after it 
rains. ... The smell just gets in my nose 
and can’t get out and that is the way I 
like it. 


The attention of the class was then 
directed to The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn for sentence descriptions, of 
which the following were representa- 
tive of those read to the class: 


Her sister, Miss Watson, a tolerable slim 
old maid, with goggles on... .* 

... The stars were shining, and the leaves 
rustled in the woods ever so mournful; and 
I heard an owl, away off, who-whooing 
about somebody that was dead, and a 
whippowill and a dog crying about some- 
body that was going to die; and the wind 
was trying to whisper something to me, 
and I couldn’t make out what it was, and 
so it made the cold shivers run over me.® 

... His hair was long and tangled and 
greasy, and hung down, and you could see 
his eyes shining through like he was be- 
hind vines.*® 

. . . There warn’t no color in his face, 
where his face showed; it was white; not 
like another man’s white, but a white to 
make a body sick, a white to make a body’s 
flesh crawl—a tree-toad white, a fish-belly 
white.” 


* Thid., p. 442. 

* Mark Twain, loc. cit. 
[bid., p. 454. 

Loe. cét. 
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After brief glances at Mark Twain’s 
vivid pencil portraits of the common, 
everyday things of anybody’s experi- 
ence, the seventh-graders assumed an 
enthusiastic and healthy attitude toward 
composition. It seemed that composi- 
tion was just everyday experiences and 
descriptions recounted in everyday 
words. And had not they themselves 
been turning out some acceptable 
masterpieces? Thus far again their 
minds had not been cluttered up with 
grammar, spelling, sentence structure, 
capitalization, and punctuation. Neat- 
ness had become a must simply because 
it reflected enviable notice on the writer 
when the teacher commented favorably 
on a neat and easy-to-read paper, a 
paper she displayed for all the class to 
see. 

Well, then, thought the children, was 
that all there was to this business of 
writing—experience, vocabulary, and 
neatness? Not quite. The teacher told 
them that experience and vocabulary 
must be stacked with just the right con- 
sistency of mortar in order to win the 
approval of the practiced eye of the 
critic, the intellectually and socially ac- 
cepted critic. Mark Twain himself con- 
formed to such a restriction as he him- 
self noted in his introduction to The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn: 

In this book a number of dialects are 
used, to wit: the Missouri Negro dialect; 
the extremest form of the backwoods 
Southwestern dialect; the ordinary “Pike 
County” dialect; and four modified varie- 
ties of this last. The shadings have not been 
done in a haphazard fashion or by guess- 
work; but painstakingly, and with the trust- 
worthy guidance and support of personal 
familiarity with these several forms of 
speech, 

I make this explanation for the reason 
that without it many readers would suppose 
that all the characters were trying to talk 
alike and not succeeding.® 


* [bid., p. 440. 


In his introduction to another of his 
hilarious stories, “Captain Stormfield’s 
Visit to Heaven,” Mark Twain said 
that he was telling the story as the cap- 
tain told it to him except that “I have 
polished some of the ruggedness out of 
his grammar and composition, and in 
places I have cooled off his language 
a little... .”* Certainly Mark Twain 
was conscious of the need of more than 
experience and vocabulary. He needed 
discipline in applying the mortar for 
a well-stacked literary masterpiece. 
Fundamentally his standards were set 
by nationwide contemporary journal- 
ism.” If he had needed discipline and 
had been willing to work toward an ac- 
ceptable standard, seventh-graders were 
willing to try to learn enough to “polish 
some of the ruggedness” out of their 
own efforts. A teacher’s dogma they 
might question frequently in open or 
veiled rebellion, but Mark Twain’s 
work—never! 

What about sentence structure? A 
careful check by the teacher before 
class of the sentences of “The Notori- 
ous Jumping Frog of Calavaras 
County” revealed that there were 
approximately twenty-four hundred 
words and sixty-four sentences which 
made up the story. Classifying them on 
a seventh-grade level only, she found 
there were nine simple sentences, four 
compound sentences, and fifty-one 
complex.”* She also found there were an 
average of thirty-eight words to each 
sentence, a length which presented a 
challenge itself. Seventh-graders know 

* Mark Twain, A Report from Paradise (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), p. 2. 

“Edgar Marquess Branch, The Literary Ap- 
prenticeship of Mark Twain (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1950), p. 2. 

"For seventh graders these definitions are 
often used: simple sentences are those with only 
one independent clause; compound are those 


with two or more independent clauses; and com- 
plex are all those not included in the first two. 
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that they themselves rarely ever pause 
for sentence stops in the telling of an 
exciting experience. In “The Jumping 
Frog” they quickly learned that Mark 
Twain carried this common non-stop 
speech habit over into his writing. It 
was indicative of his skill that he could 
make his writing picture this peculiarity 
of speech-conversation without commas 
and periods. It was an art, not a weak- 
ness. Further examination of his other 
work substantiated this observation of 
his artistic ability. 

In a brief class discussion of sentence 
structure the teacher asked if the chil- 
dren thought it unusual to hear a two- 
year old say, “Dwink.” The class 
agreed that it was not. Then she asked 
what was the usual form used by a 
seventh-grader in making the same re- 
quest. “I want a drink,” “May I havea 
drink?” and similar suggestions were 
given. When their teacher asked for 
their reaction should they hear a 
seventh grader say “Dwink,” their an- 
swer was derisive laughter. The teacher 
led the class to comprehend the signif- 
icance and importance of the use of 
complex sentences to show their own 
literary growing up. 

The teacher wrote these three sen- 
terices on the board: 

I went to town Saturday. 


I saw a pink dress. 
Mother bought it for me. 


Then the class had fun combining the 
sentences. The most highly approved 
combination was: 


When I went to town Saturday, I saw a 
pink dress which mother bought for me. 


From the discussion of how these three 
sentences were combined into one 
evolved such words as principal and 
subordinate clauses, relative pronouns, 
and others. The importance of nomen- 
clature comes into its own and was not 


only accepted but eagerly experimented 
with. Not more than an hour was spent 
on sentence structure in this experi- 
ment, but the seventh graders did un- 
derstand and did accept the importance 
of the growth of the sentence from 
“Dwink” to “May I have a drink?” 
to indicate literary maturity. 

With experience, vocabulary, and 


‘sentence structure at the finger tips of 


the budding seventh-grade authors, 
emphasis was finally placed upon usage 
as the crowning climax to their two 
weeks of literary endeavor. As artfully 
as he painted verbal pictures of physical 
characteristics, Mark Twain filled in the 
background, foreground, and side views 
of his literary people with their char- 
acteristic speech, sectional dialects, both 
national and international. 

In “The Celebrated Jumping Frog” 
was seen the western dialect: “And the 
feller studied a minute, and then says, 
kinder sad-like; ‘Well, I’m only a 
stranger here, and I ain’t got no frog; 
but if I had a frog, I’d bet you.’”” 

The Missouri Negro dialect was 
heard when Jim spoke in The Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn: “Say, who 
is you? Whar is you? Dog my cats ef 
I didn’ hear sumf’n.”** Tom Sawyer’s 
Missouri dialect in the same book in- 
dicated a higher degree of acceptability 
when he said, ‘““Why, many a time I’ve 
looked at people smoking, and thought 
well I wish I could do that; but I never 
thought I could.”** 

In a nineteenth century parody of 
fifteenth century English, Clarence, in 
A Connecticut Yankee, said, “La, sweet 
your worship, one may lightly answer 
that, I ween. She will go with thee.”” 
As was noted on an earlier page, Mark 


™ Mark Twain, op. cit., p. 1073. 
Ibid., p. 444. 
* Thid., p. 358. 
* [bid., p. 699. 
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Twain worked toward perfecting his 
dialects. He was exacting in his por- 
trayal of speech. He endeavored to ad- 
here to the national standards of con- 
temporary journalism. The class de- 
cided that a standard set by popular 
usage in Mark Twain’s day was suff- 
cient basis for a similar but contempo- 
rary standard of usage today for all 
writers, including elementary pupils. 

After discussing the differences: in 
these dialects in several selections from 
Mark Twain’s works, which the teacher 
read to the class, the pupils were led 
to discuss differences in the dialects 
with which they were familiar. The 
children were conscious of only two 
dialects or usages—that of the unedu- 
cated and that of the educated. The 
chief differences were found to be in 
the speech of the uneducated substand- 
ard usages such as ain’t, double nega- 
tives, irregular verbs, them (for those), 
double comparatives, and redundant 
pronouns. The teacher wrote such sen- 
tences as the following on the board, 
using both standard and substandard 
usage: 

He ain't here. 

I couldn’t find nobody home. 

I shall see you Sunday. 

Them boys came late. 

John is my best friend. 

Mary she wrote the best paper. 

His book is more better than that one. 

That is a most interesting story. 
The children were asked to separate the 
sentences into dialects or usages, With- 
out one exception the divisions were 
made perfectly. Through this brief 
practice the children came to realize 
that in their own speech and writing 
they placed themselves in one of these 
two categories of usage. Strictly as a 
matter of pride they became enthusias- 
tic in their desire to learn the usage of 


the socially accepted speakers and 
writers. 

As in the study of sentence structure 
terminology became of paramount im- 
portance, so in the study of usage 
it again became very important. When 
the teacher asked, “Could you teach 
someone to drive a car if he did not 
know what you meant by the front 
seat, the steering wheel, the clutch, the 
brake, or the reverse?” the children 
chorused a loud and gleeful, “No!” 
She emphasized then that neither could 
a teacher help them to “polish the rug- 
gedness out” of their speech and writ- 
ing without first teaching them the 
names of the devices they must use. 
The names of the parts of speech, of 
inflectional forms, and of other literary 
devices were important to boys and 
girls only because they were the tools 
which the seventh-graders and others 
must use to improve their literary 
skills. 

Time did not permit the actual teach- 
ing of usage to this class of seventh- 
graders. Only the groundwork was 
laid; but therein lay the motive, the 
purpose, the inspiration for teaching 
and learning all the grammar a seventh- 
grader need know. It seems fitting, 
therefore, for the benefit of the frus- 
trated English teacher at any level of 
teaching, to conclude this paper with 
the following reminder: A basic prin- 
ciple of successful salesmanship in the 
business world is the instilling in the 
mind of the customer the need for cer- 
tain marketable merchandise. Once the 
need is established, the sale is assured. 
So it is with the selling of grammar to 
any class whether in elementary grades, 
high schgol, or college. Once the need 
is estabiished, the teaching and the 
learning of grammar are assured. 


Our Future Leaders’ Ideals 


Pisin graduating our seniors from 
high school, it is well to sit down and 
review the year’s achievement and our 
influence upon our students from the 
vantage point of hindsight. What sort 
of young people have we sent out into 
the world? What promise of future 
leadership do they show ? How will they 
measure up by comparison with other 
classes? 

As teachers, we all at one time or 
another allow our perspective to become 
somewhat distorted. Confronted by 
large classes, heavy schedules, extracur- 
ricular activities, or the many duties 
properly and improperly placed on us; 
frustrated at times by the lack of re- 
sponse and achievement expected from 
our students, we are inclined to write 
off our seeming failure by attributing 
it to the laziness, laxness, irresponsi- 
bility, and apathy of modern youth. Of 
course, some modern youth, perhaps 
too large a segment of it, is lazy, lax, 
irresponsible, and apathetic; but if we 
look for leadership today where we 
have always looked for it—among our 
best students—I think we have every 
reason to feel not only reassured but en- 
couraged that this generation, if blessed 
with peace, will truly provide an intelli- 
gent, even superior leadership. 

We need periodically to take stock 
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of our young people as a whole rather 
than view our individual classes alone. 
It is when we do the latter that we are 
prone to lose our perspective. Then we 
see all their faults, all our difficulties. 
We lament the work not covered at all 
or covered inadequately, the study hab- 
its lacking or not improved, the atti- 
tudes indifferent or unaroused. If stu- 
dents are underclassmen, we shudder at 
sending on to the next teacher such 
half-baked products; and we quail at 
the thought of receiving others like 
them or maybe even worse. We work 
ourselves into a state of mind both 
negative and futile. At such a point we 
must remind ourselves that somewhere 
there are students who are alert, inter- 
ested, intellectually curious, stimulating, 
and challenging. They are the future 
leaders. 

In years past I have had my students, 
especially seniors, on their last class 
period with me write what, if anything, 
they got out of the year’s work; what 
they truly enjoyed; what they found of 
little value or interest; what might be 
added or subtracted to improve the 
course. Because no names were on these 
papers which were placed in a box in 
the rear of the room, and because these 
papers could not affect grades, the 
young people wrote honestly and with- 
out inhibitions. I received some valu- 
able comments and criticism, some of 
the latter of which I applied advanta- 
geously in subsequent classes. I think we 
teachers are generally appreciated by 
our students more than we realize. 
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This year I changed the emphasis 
somewhat. At our last recitation period, 
I casually asked how many had ever 
listened to Ed Murrow’s program “This 
I Believe” or had read the book by 
that name. A very few had. Then I 
asked each person to write a brief state- 
ment expressing his attitude to life or 
his philosophy of life or his guiding 
principles in life; and how, if at all, 
his English class affected his outlook. 

The classes were startled. It is a pretty 
difficult assignment for anyone to state, 
simply and briefly, without preparation, 
his philosophy of life. Those of you 
who have listened to “This I Believe” 
know what I mean. However, the boys 
and girls bravely set out to follow di- 
rections. Without previous warning, 
with only fifteen or twenty minutes al- 
lotted them, these young Americans had 
to concentrate on an extremely provoca- 
tive idea, make value judgments, and 
express them in writing. Perhaps it was 
a fantastic request on my part, but the 
papers they wrote were not fantastic. 

One boy wrote as follows: “To be 
truthful, I actually have not given this 
subject much thought. This is not 
right, for a person as lucky as an 
American should have many ideals and 
philosophies. I would say, though, that 
I have much faith in the Lord and the 
part He plays in my every day life. 
I also think it is foolish to be worried 
all the time about the little things that 
don’t amount to a hill of beans, Faith 
and good feeling toward my fellowman 
help in carrying me along the road of 
life... . I have learned in class to focus 
on the important things.” 

Jean wrote, “I truly believe that edu- 
cation is the primary factor in every- 
one’s life. . . . Most of all, I believe 
that success depends on education, and 


the more education a person gets the 
better citizen he becomes. He will then 
be an asset to his community and live 
with a feeling of accomplishment. Our 
class discussions have brought that 
out.” 

Marjorie wrote this: “I believe in the 
freedom of individual thinking. I be- 
lieve that education—seeing all there 
is to see, reading all there is to read, 
doing all there is to do, will be the 
prime objective of my life. I want to 
think for myself, set up my own values, 
break down my own walls. I want 
always to be aware of the whole world 
and never become a self-centered island 
unto myself. I want to accomplish some- 
thing during my life and not let life 
pass me by. My accomplishment may 
be small, but it must be my own. This 
I believe.” 

Dolores speaks thus: “I truly believe 
that we will someday realize the need 
for hard work and great sacrifices in 
order to make the world suitable for 
the following generations.” 

Ernest says, “I believe that happiness 
is the main goal and ambition in life. 
. .. Liking one’s life work makes each 
day a more fulfilling experience. . . .” 

Carole maintains that “to be truly 
successful one must not step on others, 

. One must treat everyone fairly, 
and one must have the kind of disposi- 
tion that is able to stand a few set backs 
and yet come back to try again.” 

One young philosopher wrote this: 
“T believe that when man was put on 
this earth, he was given faculties to 
cultivate which would make him capable 
of judging. Much of the tragedy of the 
world is due to faulty judgments. All 
literature has shown that. Our job is 
to educate ourselves so that we can 
think straight and act intelligent.” 
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John says, “I believe that a person 
who works for what he hopes to obtain, 
whether he reaches his goal or not, is 
a happier and more satisfied person than 
one who is just handed his goal.” 

Bill maintains this creed: “I believe 
in freedom and the democratic way of 
life, a freedom for all of any race, 
color, or creed. I hold dear a society 
free from prejudices and malice .. . I 
believe in my fellowman. I have faith 
in his integrity and sincere basic love 
for his fellowmen and his Creator.” 

Leo wrote a startling paragraph of 
two sentences. One has to know the lad 
to recognize that he wrote not with a 
sense of irreverence or even facetious- 
ness but out of a feeling of helplessness 
and disillusion. He stated this: “I be- 
lieve if people would spend more time 
in the church of their choice and would 
depend and rely on the grace of God 
instead of trying to destroy one another, 
this could be a heaven on earth. The 
way the world is now, the Old Boy up- 
stairs will come down and announce 
‘the joint is closed, boys.’ ” 

Mary wrote, “To have an open mind 
is one of the most important clues to 
peace and happiness in one’s mind, 
home, church, school, club,—and in 
the broader field of political affairs, 
local, national, and international.” 

Don insists “by having an optimistic 
view of life one can get along with his 
neighbors better. . . .” 

Marilyn believes that “every indi- 
vidual, no matter what his faith, should 
have something in which he can put his 
trust... . Life in this world is exciting 
and thrilling if one looks not only at 
the unpleasant things but also notices 
the wonders that surround us.” 

Judy is confident “that within every 
human being there is a seed of good- 


ness. If an individual is given any 
chance at all, his seed of goodness will 
grow into a love of man and God, and 
he will become a person fit to face the 
world with strength, integrity, faith, 
and friendship.” 

Jon asserts ... “if people before me 
could achieve great goals, and they were 
less fortunate than I am, there is no 
reason why I also cannot achieve some- 
thing. I believe that self-confidence is 
the greatest gift a person can possess. 
I believe that if a person tries his hard- 
est that he in turn will be rewarded.” 

Pat also says that “anyone can reach 
any goal if he wants to hard enough 
and works even harder.” 

Marion said, “Teachers are the guid- 
ing lights of the free world and only 
through knowledge will the world be- 
come free.” 

Jim briefly wrote, “I accept the world 
the way it is and I just want to look 
out for myself.” 

Bob apologetically set down these 
words among others: “This may sound 
silly, but it is a constant guide. I try 
to face any problem with faith in my- 
self and in God.” 

He wrote, “I believe that the one 
thing I want out of life is a good time. 
... Sure I want success and happiness, 
but I want to relax.” 

Dan said, “I believe that we are liv- 
ing in trying times and that until man 
learns to live with his brother as God 
intended, life on this planet will con- 
tinue as it now does. I think it is every 
man’s duty to try to make our world a 
better place to live in.” 

Whatever degree of naivete, realism, 
or idealism these papers reveal, they 
also reveal a vibrant, hopeful, active 
youth—a youth unafraid and self-re- 
liant. The vast majority showed a deep 
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faith in a Higher Power, a social con- 
science, an awareness of the nature of 
the world in which we live, the need 
for active participation in the activities 
of man, and the typically American 
characteristic of the worship of success. 
Only one lad bluntly asserted his desire 
to look out for himself alone. Almost 
everyone expressed the need to work 
hard and to assume moral responsibil- 
ity. 

Implicit in these papers were the re- 
sults of many class discussions of moral 
problems as they appeared in our read- 
ing of literature and in our following 
the current news events. I am personally 
encouraged by the open-mindedness of 
these young folks, their liberal thinking, 
their zest for life, their recognition of 
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and their acceptance of the need for 
making moral judgments, of their evi- 
dence of independent thinking, and of 
their courage in facing facts. 

Boys and girls like these may be in 
the minority, but it is from this group 
that the policymakers, the administra- 
tors, the executives, the supervisors, 
the foremen, the heads of industry, 
labor, commerce, and yes, the arts come. 
And this group has what it takes: the 
deep faith of the founding fathers, the 
adventurous spirit of the pioneer, the 
energy of the homesteaders, and the 
clear goal of a better America and a 
better world. The prospects for leader- 
ship here are good, very good. The 
challenge to us teachers remains to in- 
crease the numbers of potential leaders. 


The End of a 


Sister Adorata wiped her brow, 

(As much as her starched wimple would 
allow) 

The day had been a trial more or less, 

But Sister thought at last she’d met suc- 
cess. 

Small Maryanne before the blackboard 
stood, 

As Sister looked at her in genial mood. 

The tussle had been long and quite dis- 
tressing, 

As Maryanne, bewildered, had been guess- 
ing. 

It took one-fourth the period to persuade 
her— 

This slow, petite, and innocent ninth- 
grader— 

Not adjectives, but adverbs were precise 


Perfect Lesson 


And modified your verbs in language nice. 

The child at last had given an example, 

But her retort was all too soon to trample 

On Sister’s pride and well-earned consola- 
tion, 

Reversing all her mood to desolation. 

“Now, Maryanne,” she said in manner 


gay, 

“You've learned something new in class 
today.” 

“No, Sister,”—in a tone precise and 


clear— 
“We had that in the other school last 


year.” 


SISTER M. DOLORES, C.R.S.M. 


Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College 
Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 
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Shop Talk 


Why the HUMANITIES RIDE 
HIGH in Seattle 


Does it- matter whether the men who 
make the A, H, or C bombs can recall the 
opening sentence of Aristotle’s Ethics? 
Or whether the mayor of your town is 
familiar with the Credo of Socrates? Or 
whether a business leader is aware of a 
relationship between primitive mythology 
and modern advertising ? 

Experts in the educational and indus- 
trial fields are coming more and more 
into agreement that the answer is “Yes.” 

The age of specialists, industry admits, 
has been unable to solve world problems. 
Big business today would rather hire 
“whole men”—those trained in the liberal 
arts as against “specialists” armed with 
knowledge in but a single field of en- 
deavor. That technical training is needed 
is admitted, but young men and women 
who can think and who can discriminate 
among real and false values are in demand 
in many important positions today. 

The Seattle Public School System, in 
line with its reputation for sound progres- 
sive policy, is cooperating with the new 
trend by installing experimental classes in 
the humanities in a number of high 
schools. 

Having just returned from a year of 
exchange teaching in the English Depart- 
ment of Seattle’s Lincoln High School, I 
can report that the humanities are really 
being stressed in that Pacific northwest 
city. Classes in “Our Cultural Heritage” 
are being rapidly established in the lan- 
guage arts program on the secondary- 


school level. Seattle school authorities be- 
lieve that in troubled times like ours, stu- 
dents need an inner spiritual strength 
based on an understanding of life and 
dedicated to goals which give true dig- 
nity to man’s existence. Though they are 
content to let every pupil find this strength 
in his own way, he can be helped by an 
appreciation of the great liberal or cul- 
tural heritage of the past known as the 
“humanities.” Teachers of the humanities 
believe that students gain self-understand- 
ing by studying the record of what others 
have felt, thought, and done when con- 
fronted with the fundamental issues of 
life. In Seattle, courses in the humanities 
are designed to supply the moral elements 
that have been sadly lacking in modern 
technological training. 

At present the “Cultural Heritage” 
classes are limited to graduating seniors. 
They are taught mostly by English teach- 
ers who have won John Hay Whitney 
Foundation grant fellowships. 

Briefly, here are some of the things 
Seattle's classes in the humanities en- 
compass : 

First, the instructor gives the students 
a look into mythology. He explains to his 
class that mythology was man’s first se- 
rious attempt to explain his beginnings on 
this earth. This leads into a discussion of 
the world’s great religions, avoiding em- 
phasis on schisms and divisions, As most 
of these religions are represented among 
Seattle’s students, this part of the course 
arouses keen interest. The student is en- 
couraged to take pride in his own reli- 
gious life and to feel tolerantly toward 
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his classmates’ beliefs. 

In ethics the two issues of topmost in- 
terest to teen-agers, says Claude Wilson, 
head of Seattle’s Garfield High School, 
are loyalty and justice. “While the aver- 
age high school student is likely to be 
lacking in strong loyalties, almost without 
fail he is hungry for values,” comments 
Wilson. 

During the study of ethics, papers are 
written on loyalties to God, school, and 
country. A thorough consideration of 
such issues as cheating, and other ethical 
questions pertaining to the students’ daily 
lives, are tackled at this time. 

From ethics to esthetics is the next step 
of the humanities program. Students sur- 
vey the developments of art, music, 
theater, ballet, and architecture. When- 
ever possible they are brought into con- 
tact with living music and art. 

Archaeology and anthropology are in- 
cluded, with emphasis on how Western 
man came to be what he is, how the early 
developments such as the wheel, the pot- 
ter’s wheel, the domestication of plants 
and animals came into being and their con- 
tribution to our civilization. Anthropol- 
ogy helps the students to evaluate the 
contributions of primitive society to the 
great stream of culture. Trips to the 
Washington State Museum on the Uni- 
versity of Washington Campus are under- 
taken to add graphically to the students’ 
study pattern. 

A survey of modern sciences and their 
implications bring the student up to more 
modern times, Students discuss what the 
mature citizen must do to retain a bal- 
ance between the new technology involv- 
ing radar, sonics, electronics and nuclear 
fission, and permanent values. Always the 
search for meanings is emphasized. To 
prevent parrot response and undigested 
memorization, the instructor must guide 
carefully the purposeful and logically or- 
ganized use of acquired information and 
must challenge students to do original and 
creative thinking. Students ponder 


whether there is any relation between 
mythology and science fiction; whether 
things have importance as part of a large 
pattern, not always apparent to the casual 
observer, but always with a meaning for 
the “thinkers” who seek it out. Students 
learn to limit and state the topic, and to 
break the issues into parts for easy ex- 
amination and exploration. 

Some universal concepts and truths are 
reached by the “Cultural Heritage” stu- 
dents at the end of the course. For ex- 
ample: 

(a) Man forms social institutions and or- 
ganizations to satisfy his needs. 

(b) People are interdependent. 

(c) Social groups develop patterns for 
group living, thus producing customs, 
cultures, civilization, and society. 

(d) Every human being has dignity and 
worth. 

(e) Every person must find some purpose 
in his pattern of living. 

(f) Each of us must develop a “sustain- 
ing” philosophy to carry us over the 
“rough spots” of living and dying. 


For a long time the nation’s English 
teachers have been on the defensive. They 
have been called starry-eyed dreamers, ro- 
mantic idealists, impractical, unrealistic, 
by hard-headed businessmen who believed 
that the schools’ chief job was to train 
young people to do specific jobs in modern 
society. Now the liberal arts have re- 
turned to the classroom, not only in Seattle 
but in scores of cities and towns through- 
out the nation. Business leaders have said 
that modern man is obsolete in that he is 
lacking in wholeness ; that he pursues false 
values, then wonders why he is not able 
to endure tensions. We English teachers 
through study of the humanities in our 
classrooms can help boys and girls to de- 
velop well-integrated personalities. We can 
help them to grow into maturity. We can 
help them to develop courage and to lead 
good, useful lives. A knowledge of the 
humanities is necessary for a more active 
participation in the world today. 


SHOP 


The humanities are riding high in 
Seattle’s language arts program. They are 
being emphasized because they offer an- 
swers to the eternal questions that baffle 
each new generation: Why am I here? 
What are the important truths of life? 
What contributions can I make to a better 
life? How can I develop a sustaining 
philosophy or credo that will help me over 
the “rough” spots of life? Is it possible 
for me to achieve personal happiness in 
such a troubled world? 


J. E. LOGAN 
Denby High School 
Detroit 


Best for Most 


My students neither liked to write nor 
were capable of writing even mediocre 
prose. Something had to be done. The 
procedure I followed started with spell- 
ing. 

I had discovered my pupils misspelled 
many of the simplest, most ordinary 
words, First, I listed on the board 25 
words which I thought most often missed, 
and we spent approximately 20 minutes 
discussing tricky spelling combinations 
and the meanings of these words. After 
a period for study of these words we 
spelled them and then used each in a 
sentence. Thus, I was able to check spell- 
ing and sentence construction at the same 
time. As soon as everyone was writing 
complete sentences this phase was dropped 
and only the spelling drill continued 3 
times a week. This procedure vastly im- 
proved the writing ability of the students 
and made them conscious of the need for 
using complete sentences as well as de- 
veloped an awareness of correct spelling. 
Occasionally drill on misspelled words was 
held during which the pupils first spelled, 
then checked, then respelled the words. 
This produced a noticeable improvement 
in spelling and the students enjoyed the 
impromptu and informal aspect of the 
drill work. 
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Subjects, predicates and modifiers were 
now introduced. After several sessions of 
explanation and drill, the students wrote 
sentences in which they underlined these 
principal parts of sentences. The cor- 
rected sentences were returned to the 
pupils and they rewrote those which they 
had done wrong and returned them to me. 
This took considerable time but I believe 
it was worth the effort. At the end of the 
second week three students were still un- 
able to write complete sentences but by 
the end of the fourth week even these 
three were writing complete, if very short, 
sentences, 

After the writing of sentences was 
mastered the next step was paragraph 
writing. Short descriptive paragraphs 
were assigned with no requirement as 
to topic or length. These were checked 
for spelling and complete sentences only. 
The study of adjectives, adverbs and 
prepositions was followed by learning the 
uses of clauses and phrases. Assignments 
were not for more than one paragraph. 
By this time the majority were spelling- 
conscious and painstakingly checked sen- 
tences for subjects and predicates before 
handing in assignments. 

I found the students wrote much more 
willingly and better if they had only one 
paragraph instead of several to write. As 
one said, “I’ve just one paragraph to 
prove my ability in.” Those who had the 
ability and the desire (a somewhat rare 
combination) to write more were en- 
couraged to do so; and, if their efforts 
were good enough, these were published 
in the school paper. 

This procedure did not make perfect 
prose writers out of the students nor did 
it inspire them all to reach their capacity 
but from eleven years experience I found 
it to be the best for the most. 


MARJORIE HARTMAN 


Otis Rural High School 
Otis, Kansas 
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Themes Parallel Literature 


As a teacher of tenth-, eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade English for some forty 
years, I have formed a system all my own 
in assigning written work. I alternate my 
themes, using one weck an oral theme 
and the following week a written one. I 
usually select the subject myself and I 
try to correlate the subjects with what- 
ever selection we are studying in litera- 
ture. 

For example, when we study Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales 1 let my class make an 
imaginary pilgrimage to New Orleans, 
Louisiana, to attend Mardi Gras, or to 
Mobile, Alabama, to see the Bellingrath 
Gardens or to Natchez, Mississippi, to 
view the antebellum homes. Some of them 
top Chaucer when it comes to keen ob- 
servation of the many things they see. 

When we study Milton’s minor poems, 
I ask them to write on these subjects, 
“The Pleasures of a Melancholy Day” or 
“The Pleasures of a Cheerful Day.” I 
remember two girls came in with splendid 
poems on these subjects. I had not called 
for poetry, but I sent them to the “Missis- 
sippi Educatiorial Advance,” which pub- 
lished them. 

When we study “Macbeth,” I let them 
write modern newspaper accounts of the 
death of Duncan, Macbeth, Lady Macbeth 
and the MacDuff family. Almost any daily 
newspaper gives them a model for strange 
murder stories. 

When we study Tennyson’s “Idylls of 
the King,” I use Grantland Rice’s code 
of an athlete, such as “Thou shalt not 
Quit” etc., and ask the pupils to find two 
examples of each division of the code. 

I also give assignments on the Eliza- 
bethan theater, on monasteries, Gothic 
architecture, the vikings and many other 
subjects taken from the literature course. 

In American Literature, I ask the pupils 
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to write papers based on Franklin’s 
maxims, also to imagine they are present 
at his funeral and interviewing some of 
his friends about his life. When we study 
Bryant, I ask them to write a nature poem, 
and some are quite good. 


DORRENCE EATON 
Taylorsville, Mississippi, High School 


The Wheel That Squeaks 


The principal of the first school in 
which I taught used to tell us at faculty 
meetings, “Remember, the wheel that 
squeaks gets the grease.” Principals to- 
day whom I meet at administrators’ con- 
f. ences or who come to visit my class- 
room say the same thing. “Why don’t 
English teachers tell us what they want?” 
they ask. “We don’t know about the teach- 
ing aids they need—extra books, record- 
ings, films, maps, and the like—unless 
they ask for them.” 

No doubt some principals refuse such 
requests or they expect the teacher to 
justify the request. But too often English 
teachers do not have the various teaching 
aids they wish because they have never 
asked for them. Administrators usually 
can find the money for the materials and 
aids the teachers need, provided requests 
are made in time. It is the responsibility 
of the teacher to know what he wants and 
to ask for it. Try it. Tell your principal 
specifically what aids you need, how much 
they cost, and where they can be obtained. 
The principal will appreciate you more, 
realizing that you know what you are 
about and that you wish to help improve 
the offerings of your school; and he will 
do his best to get for you what you ask. 


CHARLES B. WILLARD 


Southern Illinois University 
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Current English 


Conducted by the 
NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE" 


"Have Got" in Expressions of 
Possession and Obligation 


According to Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, “the phrase have got, 
for have, in the sense of (1) possess, own, 
or (2) with a following infinitive, must, 
is objected to by many grammarians.” Ac- 
tually this somewhat overstates the case; 
few of the current crop of composition 
texts and handbooks issue a caveat against 
the expression. Yet, beginning about 1870 
and extending over a period of some sixty 
years, school textbooks quite regularly 
condemned have got on the grounds of 
pleonasm. Today, in many classrooms, 
teachers are still passing on to their stu- 
dents a delayed reflection of this disap- 
proval. All too seldom do they realize that 
these uses of have got are but a single 
part of a complex linguistic development 
which, unfortunately, is seldom seen in 
its entirety. 

First of all, it is not unusual in a lan- 
guage for any verb frequently employed 
as an auxiliary in compound tense forms 
to lose force as an independent verb. Here 
Spanish has gone even farther than Eng- 
lish in that haber is now limited almost 
entirely to tense-forming functions, and 
tener has replaced it as an independent 
verb, meaning “to possess.” Nor is it hard 
to understand why English should have 
settled upon get, “obtain, acquire,” for 
this substitute use, particularly in its 
present-perfect tense form, for after all, 
one possesses, for a time at least, that 


*Margaret M. Bryan, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, 
Kemp Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. 
Marckwardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Win- 
burne, Brice Harris. 
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which he has obtained. This development 
did not occur, moreover, until the six- 
teenth century, at a time when an earlier 
synonym of have, namely owe and its his- 
torical past tense ought, had acquired 
other meanings. 

There was also precedent for the shift 
in time significance from past to present 
that is involved here. Most Modern Eng- 
lish auxiliary verbs (shall, can, may, etc.), 
along with others now obsolete, were 
once past-tense forms, but they had be- 
come present in meaning even before the 
Old English period. The verbs mist and 
ought actually underwent this process 
twice. The development of a present mean- 
ing for have got was neither more startling 
nor incomprehensible than was the forma- 
tion of the whole so-called preteritive- 
present conjugation in the Germanic lan- 
guages as a whole. 

Once have got had developed as a verb 
phrase of possession, its further exten- 
sion to indicate obligation also followed 
a pattern present not only in English but 
in other languages as well. English ought 
is a development of an earlier agan which 
meant “to possess.” Again the Spanish 
expressions tener que and haber de fur- 
nish a striking parallel to the development 
in English. It is also well to remember 
that have to had assumed the function 
of obligation some considerable time be- 
fore have got to underwent the same ex- 
tension. 

Observers do not all agree on the rela- 
tive status of have got in British and 
American English. Mark Twain differed 
from many of his contemporaries on this 
point and maintained that the expression 
was more prevalent in England than in 
America. Professor John Clark, in deal- 
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ing with the current situation, comments 
that the supposed inelegance and incor- 
rectness of the phrase is “a delusion that 
most Englishmen do not appear to share.” 
Certainly the fact that the English em- 
ploy this construction in the past tense 
and in the present negative as well as the 
present affirmative lends credence to the 
supposition of wider use there. One can 
scarcely imagine an American saying, 
“He hadn’t got a shilling for the meter.” 

Normal American use is don’t (doesn’t) 
have in the present negative and did(n’t) 
have in the past tense. Moreover, such a 
sentence as “Had you a good time at the 
cinema last evening?’ seems utterly 
strange to an American, who would also 
employ the did have construction in this 
situation. This results in a rather neat 
patterning in the United States, with have, 
when used as an auxiliary, taking the 
forms have you in the interrogative and 
haven't in the negative. Have as a se- 
mantically independent verb, on the other 
hand, behaves like any other full verb, 
employing do as the auxiliary for inter- 
rogative and negative present and for all 
preterit forms. 

Finally we have, in America, a double 
form for the past participle of get: gotten 
when the verb has its earlier meaning of 
“obtain, acquire” (We have gotten one 
hundred new books for the library), and 
got when the verb construction means “to 
possess” (We have got one hundred new 
books). British writers, often unaware 
of this American distinction, at times use 
gotten as a speech-label for American 
characters in situations where none of us 
would dream of using this form. As an 
illustration of this, Robertson cites Gals- 
worthy’s “You’ve lost the spirit of in- 
quiry, or, if you’ve still gotten it...” 
along with others from Rose Macaulay. 

There is no doubt that the American 
use of gotten represents the retention of 
a form which became obsolete in Eng- 


land, but the evidence on this and on 
other significant points in the develop- 
ment of have got and didn’t have to be 
obtained from such necessarily general- 
ized treatments as the OED is meager in- 
deed. The whole matter deserves study as 
an instance of English and American di- 
vergence on an important syntactical con- 
struction, but to do so properly, one 
would have to use primary rather than 
secondary materials. 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
University of Michigan 


Q. What is the status of the word 
awful today? J.C.Y. 

A. The literary meaning of the word is 
“inspiring awe or deep reverence; pro- 
foundly impressive.” In ordinary conver- 
sation, however, it more often has the 
meaning of “very bad, ugly, disagreeable, 
etc.,” as in “I have an awful cold,” “You 
look awful,” “That’s awful.” Another 
colloquial meaning is “great,” as in “an 
awful lot of them,” “an awful bore.” 
These last meanings are not found in 
writing except in dialogue representing 
casual conversation. In a reading of more 
than thirty thousand pages in recent news- 
papers, magazines, books of criticism, 
novels, and plays, only nine instances of 
awful occurred, three of which were the 
literary meaning employed in literary 
works, The other six occurrences were in 
dialogue of ordinary, everyday conversa- 
tion. Two instances employed awful as 
an adverb as in “awful strange” and “I 
was awful blue.” Now that the two collo- 
quial meanings of awful have emerged 
into cultivated speech, awful also seems to 
want to change its function. It seems to 
be replacing awfully in expressions such 
as “It’s awfully good of you” and “This 
room is awfully cold.” At the present 
moment, however, the use of awful as an 
adverb in this sense is nonstandard. 


M.M.B. 
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English Classroom 
Problems and Solutions 


Teachers who have classroom problems 
are invited to submit them for solution by 
other classroom teachers. Each problem 
must be stated in not more than 50 words, 
yet definitely enough for answers in 250 
words. 

Teachers who have proved solutions or 
partial solutions for the problems below 
are invited te send them in this month. 
Each person who submits a problem or 
solution accepted for publication in this 
department will receive his choice of 
NCTE monographs or recordings. 


For Answer in January 


1. Whenever we have discussions in 
my ninth-grade classes, there are always 
timid or lazy students who do not take 
part, although they seem interested enough 
in what the active ones say. How can I 
stimulate these silent ones to participate 
in discussion PF. L. J. 


2. This year I have several students 
who are superior in original writing. To 
what magazine would you suggest sending 
their work for publication? Have you any 
other suggestions for attempting publi- 
cation of student work? C. L. H. 


Solutions 


Question: How can a teacher get pupils 
to feel the ethical force of a story without 
drawing an abstract moral ? 


Answer A: He can’t. I am getting more 
and more tired of the submission by 
teachers of English to the tyranny of a 
small number of nimble-witted but weak- 
brained theorists. The /magistes, particu- 
larly Ezra Pound, first established the 
canard that abstractions, per se, are bad 
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in poetry and, indeed, all literature. . . . 
No experience, either direct or vicarious, 
really becomes a part of the student’s own 
equipment for living until it has been ab- 
stracted and ranged against all the other 
abstractions of experience he has gar- 
nered. . . . Perhaps the term “abstract 
moral” calls up too many echoes of the 
Victorian sentimental truism; but an ethi- 
cal principle is, by its very nature, a 
general abstraction which must be ration- 
ally applied to a specific question of choice 
in order to make it function ethically. 
One does not “feel” an ethical force; one 
recognizes it; then one acts in accordance 
with or against it. Obviously, the more 
the emotions are enlisted on the side of 
ethics, the more probable will be the cor- 
rect ethical choice ; but if the perception of 
the specific question is not rationally re- 
lated to the general principle, there is no 
choice, ethical or otherwise—there is only 
stimulus and response. If we, as teachers, 
view the inculcation of moral and spiritual 
values as a problem of conditioning stu- 
dents to the acceptable response to any 
possible combination of stimuli, we are 
defeated at the outset. We have neither 
the time nor the clairvoyance. 
Witt C, JUMPER 

Modesto, California, High School 


Answer B: Students seem to recognize 
the ethical implication of a story if they 
are asked how they would have solved 
the same problems the characters had to 
solve. If varying decisions appear, student 
discussion invariably emphasizes and 
strengthens this ethical force by logical 
reasoning. 

(Mrs.) Wanita BALL 
Central Junior-Senior High School 
South Bend, Indiana 
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News and Ideas 


About Education 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COMMIT- 
tee was organized in November, and 
elected as its officers: G. W. Chapman, 
president of Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, president; Thomas K. 
Finletter, former Secretary of the Air 
Force, vice-president; Charles G. Bolte, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Book Publishers Council, executive di- 
rector. It immediately adopted three proj- 
ects: the development of life-time reading 
habits, the extension of library services, 
and the wider use of books to further 
America’s foreign policy. 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF LOS AN- 
geles this year aided the Community Chest 
drive by issuing special newspapers about 
it. Catholic and public school students 
worked separately, for convenience, but in 
each group representatives from all the 
schools composed the committee. Com- 
munity Chestimes (Catholic schools) and 
the FeatheRecord (public schools) were 
four-page sheets the full size of most city 
daily papers, 


CREATIVE WRITING CONTESTS 
will be sponsored again this year by the 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Secondary students will have 
three prizes of $100 each—for essay, short 
story, and poem. The University of Pitts- 
burgh will give a four-year tuition-free 
scholarship to the writer of the essay, 
poem, or story entered in this contest 
which, in the University’s opinion, shows 
the most promise regardless of the awards 
by the judges. 


A DIMMER FOR THEATRICAL 
lights which can be added to old switch- 
boards and is low enough in cost for high 
schools to buy has been invented by Law- 
rence Voss, teacher of speech and technical 
director of the theater at Southern II- 
linois University at Carbondale. 


MEMORY IS NOT A UNITARY 
ability, according to some careful experi- 
mentation by H. Paul Kelly, who is a 
Psychometric Fellow of the Educational 
Testing Service. He studied 40 tests taken 
by 442 cadets entering training as military 
air pilots. Comparisons of these test re- 
sults showed that rote memory (ability to 
recall meaningless material), meaningful 
memory (ability to recall meaningful 
material, whether verbal or non-verbal), 
and span memory (ability to recall per- 
fectly a series of unrelated items presented 
only once) are separate. An individual’s 
abilities of these separate kinds may differ. 


LITERARY VALUES IN A HIGH 
school paper are recounted by Dallas 
Mallison in the November Education. The 
student editor or reporter grows in liter- 
ary perception through his own writing 
experience. This is especially true if the 
reporters are led to try their hands at all 
sorts of writing. The staff should include 
feature editor, art editor, book editor, 
dramatic editor, joke editor, sports edi- 
tor, music editor, poetry editor, and reli- 
gious editor—and a gossip editor, for Miss 
Mallison considers a gossip column inevi- 
table and possible to manage without bad 
taste or spite. The quality of the news 
columns depends largely upon the realiza- 
tion by teachers of different subjects that 
they have items of real interest which it is 
for the good of the school to have pub- 
lished ; too often they give the reporters’ 
request for news scant attention. 


“CREATIVE WRITING BASED ON 
reading” is discussed very sensibly by 
Ruth A. Shepherd in the November //- 
linois English Bulletin. Other exercises 
have already loosened the rust in the stu- 
dents’ writing fingers and improved their 
coherence in narrative. Now they do not 
discuss in themes the literature just read, 
nor retell it unless from a different angle 
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and/or in a different style. The enthusias- 
tic teacher suggests some narratives that 
could grow out of, say Beowulf, but does 
not expect any student who can think of a 
more congenial treatment to follow any of 
her proposals. Some may visit’ America 
with Beowulf or Leif Ericson ; some write 
a modern radio account of the battle with 
Grendel; some may write “Mead-Hall 
Memories” (with restraint, of course), 
riddles in the Anglo-Saxon fashion; etc. 
So Miss Shepherd and her pupils take off 
from The Tempest, Macbeth, Ivanhoe, 
Silas Marner, “A Dissertation on Roast 
Pig,” The Spectator, or any other litera- 
ture that catches hold. Often the topics 
chosen lave nothing to do with the litera- 
ture read except that they are in the same 
spirit, about the same period, or in the 
same form. 


“WHAT GRADUATION MEANS TO 
Me” is the title of an investigation report 
in the December Virginia English Bul- 
letin; it was also the topic of the essay 
written by 366 statistically selected Vir- 
ginia seniors just before graduation. 
Three prominent teachers, working in 
consultation but grading independently, 
gave each paper a numerical grade (on the 
scale of 100) for content and separately 
for mechanics. When all six grades for 
each student were averaged, the fiftieth 
percentile (median) was much nearer the 
top than the bottom. (This could mean 
that the majority of students do pretty 
well, or that no students do really brilliant 
work—on a theme not of their choosing 
and without advance warning.) Samples 
from five levels of these papers are printed 
with the graders’ comments—not what 
they would have written on these papers in 
normal class work, but guides to teacher 
revisions of their courses or procedures. 
Copies of this Bulletin may be obtained 
from Foster B, Gresham, Longwood Col- 
lege, Farmville, for $0.25. 


SCHOOL NEWS IS VERY INADE- 
quately reported in most small towns, 
Margaret Connolly suggests in Illinois 
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Education for November. This leaves the 
public less inclined than it should be to 
provide the money needed for salaries, 
and more inclined to criticize school poli- 
cies. Miss Connolly suggests that the 
principal or superintendent see that the 
town paper is supplied with the school 
news in publishable form. English teachers 
who do not step into such breaches with 
student-written material for a weekly or 
biweekly column are missing a big op- 
portunity for serving their schools and at 
the same time making a favorable atmos- 
phere for their requests for equipment or 
even for books. The students’ experience 
in motivated, responsible writing is pure 
profit. 


“REVOLUTION IN GRAMMAR,” 
by W. Nelson Francis in the October 
Quarterly Journal of Speech provides a 
useful survey of the changes which are 
taking place in our attitude toward “gram- 
mar.” The crux of the current situation 
is summed up in Francis’ observation that 
the findings of linguistic science have made 
it “as unrealistic to teach ‘traditional’ 
grammar of English as it is to teach ‘tradi- 
tional’ (i.e. pre-Darwinian) biology or 
‘traditional’ (i.e. four-element) chemis- 
try.” He discusses the basic premises of 
linguistic science: that language consti- 
tutes a set of behavior patterns common 
to the members of a given community; 
that each language or dialect has its own 
unique system of behavior patterns; that 
the analysis and description of a given 
language must conform to the require- 
ments laid down for any satisfactory 
scientific theory—namely, simplicity, con- 
sistency, completeness, and usefulness for 
predicting the behavior of phenomena 
brought under immediate observation 
when the theory was formed ; that spoken 
language is primary; that account must 
be taken of the concept of dialects. 


THE PROBLEMS RAISED BY THE 
U. S. Supreme Court ruling against racial 
segregation in schools is discussed with 
particular sanity by Nick Aaron Ford in 
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Phylon for the third quarter. In his “A 
Teacher Looks at Integration” he writes 
from the inside about the problems which 
the colored pupils and teachers face and 
with amazing insight into the problems of 
the whites. He thoroughly approves the 
decision, but sees that some Negro teach- 
ers will be eliminated because of unfitness 
~—and also that some Negro college gradu- 
ates now sadly waiting in long queues for 
appointment will probably displace or pre- 
cede some white teachers or candidates. 
The colored PTAs and similar groups 
have developed leaders in a way that the 
larger integrated organizations may not. 
He thinks the whites’ fear that their chil- 
dren’s language will be corrupted by the 
speech of colored students is groundless, 
since the colored nurses’ language has had 
little effect. And he points to the fact that 
in states where there has always been edu- 
cational integration racial intermarriage is 
negligible. In the new order he sees the 
colored persons released from handicaps— 
and therefore completely responsible for 
their own success or failure. He even 
hopes that some demagogs will no longer 
find it profitable to shout about racial 
superiority ; that if a few hot-headed par- 
ents do not let their feelings based on 
tradition lead them to violence the prob- 
lems will become personal rather than 


group. 


“ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND ITS 
Defense” is discussed in lawyer-like fash- 
ion by Ernest van den Haag in the De- 
cember Phi Delta Kappan. Academic 
freedom is the right of the teacher to 
seek truth by every means at his command 
and to express freely his view of what he 
thinks he has found. But every member 
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of the Communist Party promises to fol- 
low the party line. He thereby gives up 
his intellectual freedom and his right to 
teach. Since the Fifth Amendment applies 
only to those who “reasonably fear to 
reveal their own criminal liabilities,” one 
who invokes it to defend free speech either 
is using it illegally or has lied to school 
authorities ; he should be dismissed. Those 
whose persistent veering with the party 
line shows that they are either following 
orders or too stupid to be teachers, should 
go. Of course this test must be applied 
fairly and cautiously, not to condemn ad- 
vocates of unpopular doctrines that have 
no connection with violent revolution. 
Then he refutes the argument that this 
reasoning would also dismiss all good 
Catholic teachers. Teachers themselves 
should see that the profession is rid of 
subversives and leave no provocation for 
outsiders to meddle. [This seems logical 
but might be difficult or harmful if ap- 
plied mechanically. | 


CRITICS OF OUR  SCHPOLS 
should be edified by reading Gladwin 
Hill’s “A Father Looks at Progressive 
Education” in the December Atlantic. As 
a very successful newspaper man with a 
Harvard background he has high stand- 
ards of practicality and culture. He has 
been enough interested in his children to 
keep track of their education and particu- 
larly of their abilities and attitudes as 
these appear in the daily life of the family. 
He thinks his children, who are in a pro- 
gressive school, are mastering the three 
R’s very well and are acquiring wide in- 
terests, initiative, and mature attitudes. 
His moderate positive statement seems 
credible. 


About Literature 


A SITE AT STRATFORD, CON- 
necticut, has been purchased for the 
building of the American Shakespeare 
Academy and Theatre Foundation. On it 
a replica of Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre 


is to be built and a dramatic school and 
Shakespeare museum opened. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY, ON DE- 
cember 10, received the Nobel Prize 
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for Literature (in absentia). Professor 
Anders Osterling, known to have sup- 
ported Hemingway’s candidacy, in his 
presentation speech said: “Hemingway’s 
earlier writings display brutal, cynical, 
and callous sides which may be considered 
at variance with the Nobel Prize’s re- 
quirements of a work of an ideal tend- 
ency. .. . But on the other hand, he also 
possesses a heroic pathos which forms 
the basic element in his awareness of 
life, a manly love of danger and adventure, 
with a natural admiration for every indi- 
vidual who fights the good fight in a 
world of reality overshadowed by violence 
and death.” (Quoted in an AP dispatch 
from Stockholm.) A few days before, a 
Time reporter had interviewed Heming- 
way in Cuba, where he is still nursing 
injuries received in African plane crashes. 
The result is a lively, full-length article 
surveying Hemingway’s career (Time, 
December 13), complete with quotations 
from the recent Cuban conversations, One 
which should particularly intrigue Hem- 
ingway’s literary analysts is: “No good 
book has even been written that has in it 
symbols arrived at beforehand and stuck 
in. That kind of symbol sticks out like 
raisins in raisin bread. Raisin bread is all 
right, but plain bread is better.” 


A FASCINATING ARTICLE ON 
The Merchant of Venice appears in the 
Autumn Jewish Forum. Entitled “Was 
Shylock a Jew?” it is written by Anita 
Engle, who discusses the theory of the 
late Mr. Schoenfeld, a tax collector in 
Haifa, who was also a Talmudic and 
Shakespearean scholar. Schoenfeld 
stumbled on some references which caused 
him to hypothesize that the source of the 
old Italian manuscript on which Shake- 
speare’s play purportedly is based was 
an ancient Hebrew allegory. He subse- 
' quently uncovered considerable evidence 
to support his theory. Certainly if we 
accept the idea that the origin of the 
Italian manuscript was Hebrew, numerous 
ambiguities become clear, and we can un- 


derstand better some apparent contradic- 
tions in the pattern of the play. For ex- 
ample, Shylock’s great speech is moving, 
but seems out of character with his role 
as villain. Schoenfeld’s explanation is that 
the speech is Shakespeare’s, but that Shy- 
lock’s deeds derive from an older Hebrew 
play in which he had another role, pos- 
sibly characterized by his name, which in 
Hebrew means the Devil or Prince of 
Darkness. Schoenfeld also provides an 
answer to the riddle of the casket. In 
Hebrew, the word “lead” is “oferet.” If 
one writes only the consonants of the 
word, omitting the vowels as is customary 
in Hebrew, the word is “FRT.” In He- 
brew, Portia’s name would be written 
“PRT.” But in Hebrew “f” and “p” are 
interchangeable. Therefore, when Portia 
says, “I am locked (contained) in it,” she 
literally speaks the truth. Porat (PRT) 
is contained in oferet (FRT). Miss Engle 
discusses numerous other such details of 
apparent Hebrew origin. 


THE MUCH ANTHOLOGIZED 
“When I have fears that I may cease to 
be” is reinterpreted in the November 
Explicator (University of South Caro- 
Jina) by Thomas E, Connolly. This was 
Keats’ first Shakespearean sonnet and he 
was doubtless sensitive to the organization 
of three quatrains and a couplet, instead of 
the octet and sextet. The second quatrain 
is not about the matter of fame or of 
love but the meaning of life or of the 
universe. It is contemplation of this ques- 
tion which makes fame and love sink into 
insignificance. Connolly presents evidence 
from letters that Keats was at this time 
much concerned with such thoughts. 

In Elinor Wylie’s “Velvet Shoes,” Lau- 
rence Perrine says in the same magazine, 
the snow on the shoes of the walkers and 
under their feet gives the effect of walk- 
ing upon white velvet, and the snow cling- 
ing in the windless air to trees and eves 
is also the veils of white lace. 


KENNETH TYNAN’S BRIEF 
“Prose and the Playwright” in the Decem- 
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ber Atlantic challenges the notion of 
T. S. Eliot and others that “the upper 
reaches of dramatic experience are the 
exclusive province of the poet.” Perhaps 
the reason prose comedy has prospered 
since Shakespeare’s day while poetic 
tragedy has languished is not that it is 
comedy but that it is prose. As Ibsen, 
Chekhov, and Shaw demonstrated, prose 
is flexible enough for use in great scenes ; 
the best of Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral 
is Becket’s prose sermon! 


WILLA CATHER’S THE PROFES- 
sors House is the subject of “An Inquiry 
into the Use of Psychology in Literary 
Criticism” by Leon Edel in the November 
issue of the News Letter of the Confer- 
ence on Literature and Psychology of 
the Modern Language Association. Edel’s 
purpose is to demonstrate how the psy- 
chological tool can be used meaningfully 
in the criticism of literature and the results 
stated in language that can be readily un- 
derstood, He analyzes the novel in three 
different ways, first in the conventional 
critical fashion, then in the manner of 
those who apply fixed symbols from psy- 
chology textbooks, and finally, by apply- 
ing biography to the psychological ap- 
proach, This last is, of course, the newest 
of the three approaches, It appears both 
sensible and illuminating. Certainly it 
makes The Professor's House assume a 
greater significance as an expression of 
Miss Cather’s own personality and at the 
same time makes clearer the reasons for 
the novel's weaknesses as a work of fic- 
tion. Edel identifies Miss Cather with the 
Professor and shows how some of the 
novel’s characters, themes, and details can 
be identified with Miss Cather’s real-life 
experiences. For example, she herself 
after successive uprootings found a home 
and a workroom in the house of a close 
friend. When that friend married and 
moved, although the same hospitality was 
extended in the new home, Miss Cather 
could never settle down in her workroom 
there. Thus Edel concludes, in part: 


The Professor lives for us as a man who 
has given up his good fight and takes the 
world as preparation for the grave. He has 
everything to live for; and for reasons un- 
explained and unresolved he does not want 
to live. The novel is incomplete because of 
the inner problems of the author which did 
not permit her to clearly resolve the prob- 
lems of the character she had projected in 
her novel, 


“MICKEY SPILLANE AND HIS 
Bloody Hammer” by Christopher La- 
Farge in the November 4 Saturday Re- 
view points out the depraved philosophy 
which Spillane apparently believes and 
which the sale of 24,000,000 copies of his 
book seems to show that the public does 
not find shocking. 


JOYCE CARY’S “A NOVELIST AND 
His Public” in the November 27 Saturday 
Review says that to get a public which 
follows him persistently a writer must 
keep on writing and must “mean some- 
thing’—that is have real beliefs. (Only 
writers of detective fiction are an excep- 
tion; they can not take murders seriously 
and thus can not believe in their own 
characters.) Young writers need not fear 
to base their novels on ideas—only to put 
forward prominently ideas which do not 
much influence the characters. All great 
novels have ideas, including moral ideas ; 
the most popular literature is highly 
moral. Teachers and librarians, he thinks, 
should try to inspire young people to read 
and not try to prevent them from reading 
what they wish, even if it is trash; many 
will outgrow the false or thin if allowed 
to read. The public for serious fiction 
does not consist wholly of the highly edu- 
cated supposed intellectuals; workers of 
all sorts find the experiences they get 
through serious fiction rewarding, and 
frequently write the authors some of the 
best criticisms. 


“THE NOVELIST AND CHRIST” BY 
famous novelist Alan Paton and Liston 
Pope, dean of the Yale Divinity School, 
reaches the unsurprising conclusion that 
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attempts to give Christ in person a promi- 
nent place in a novel have been rare and 
always unsuccessful. Even the reappear- 
ance of Christ, perhaps under a trans- 
parent mask, as in Upton Sinclair’s They 
Call Me Carpenter or Kennedy’s play, The 
Servant in the House, is unconvincing. A 
Christ symbol sometimes: succeeds, espe- 
cially if the human rather than the divine 
aspect of the character is emphasized—as 
in Nikos Kazantzakis’s The Greek Pas- 
sion and Mary Borden’s You, the Jury. 
Faulkner’s The Fable is an allegory and 
“the Corporal a symbolic character mov- 
ing through symbolic events, We cannot 
die or weep for him.” It poses the prob- 
lem of obeying God or Caesar, and when 
the Corporal obeys God he is forsaken 
and executed. But the essential Christ is 
missing from Faulkner’s story, which 
therefore fails. The reader of the essay in- 
evitably remembers that the full-scale por- 
trayal of even purely human historical 
characters has proved practically impos- 
sible. 


“A CENTURY OF WALDEN,” BY 
Walter Harding, secretary of the Thoreau 
Society and editor of its quarterly bulletin, 
appears in the autumn Colorado Quarterly. 
It took eight years to sell out the first 
edition of Walden (2000 copies). Thor- 
eau’s reputation spread slowly, chiefly by 
word of mouth. Literary critics all but 
ignored him. It was not till the mid- 
eighties that the ground swell of interest 
started to rise. In 1906, an edition of 
Thoreau’s works in twenty volumes was 
oversubscribed before it reached the book- 
stores. Thousands made Walden a bible 
in the thirties, and this interest continued 
even after the depression. The Armed 
Services Edition of Walden went into 
hundreds of thousands. Since World War 
II, eight different translations have ap- 
peared in Japan, as have translations into 
several other languages. This interest 


parallels a growing understanding of the 
book. To his contemporaries, Thoreau was 
just a nature writer; they skipped the 
philosophy. Today Walden is read more 
for its philosophy. Harding points out 
that Thoreau explicitly states that he is 
not writing for every one, but that if the 
reader is leading a life of “quiet despera- 
tion” he offers a way out. “He simply be- 
wails the fact that so many of our so- 
called improvements of civilization are 
but ‘improved means to unimproved 


ends’. 


IN “ALDOUS AND HEAVEN TOO” 
(autumn Antioch Review) Floyd Matson 
relates the sea changes in Huxley’s think- 
ing to the intellectual currents during the 
years between the wars, particularly the 
two secular trends which culminated in 
activity of an essentially religious nature : 
the “revolution of nihilism” which found 
its ultimate expression in the “religion” 
of intellectual fascism; and the social- 
revolutionary movement of the 30’s which 
found fulfillment in the religion of Com- 
munism. By the time of his Chrome Yel- 
low and Antic Hay, some thirty years 
ago, he was acclaimed as a major spokes- 
man of the Lost Generation, “a genera- 
tion unable to trust any gospel.” A few 
years later, under the influence of D. H. 
Lawrence, he was making a cultist 
worship out of love and life; still later, 
he negated Lawrence in favor of monastic 
dedication to a neo-Brahman cult of “sci- 
entific Mysticism.” Huxley’s career has 
paralleled that of numerous other intel- 
lectuals, although some, like Auden and 
Eliot, have taken refuge in Christianity 
and the Church rather than in Eastern 
mysticism. The “escape” of such intel- 
lectuals from the World and the Flesh, 
their quest for a recovery of values, Mat- 
son thinks, mirrors an Age of Anxiety 
in which “escape” itself is becoming in- 
creasingly frequent and even fashionable. 
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A Helpful Convention! 


Forty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Detroit November 25-27 was 
one of its largest and best. The regis- 
tered attendance of 2452 was large, too 
large for the hotel. (One of the Coun- 
cil’s big problems is to find a host city 
with any hotel or even workable com- 
binations of hotels which have enough 
rooms for the group meetings and a 
ballroom big enough for the general 
sessions. ) 


The General Session 


The general session which opened the 
convention Thanksgiving evening was 
unusual in several ways. Every seat in 
the large ballroom was taken before 
President Lou LaBrant and speakers 
moved to the platform and the proces- 
sion of past presidents was led by a past 
secretary-treasurer to seats just below 
the platform, The invocation by Rabbi 
Leon Fram was followed immediately 
by Superintendent Arthur Dondineau’s 
address of welcome, which, serious and 
succinct, recognized the importance of 
English teaching and of conferences 
aimed at its improvement. Second Vice- 
President Joseph Mersand, who had 
been the architect of the Friday pro- 
gram of forty-seven conferences, ex- 
plained engagingly the plan of this com- 
plex program. President LaBrant then 
asked the guests of honor to rise one 
by one as she made an appropriate com- 
ment about some feature of each ad- 
ministration. When they were all stand- 
ing the audience gave them a royal 
tribute. 

Dr. LaBrant, who loves to talk to 


people almost as much as they love to 
listen to her, had omitted from the pro- 
gram the usual presidential address in 
order to leave the chief speakers of 
the evening more time; they used it 
to advantage. Executive Secretary 
J. N. Hook recounted swiftly the origin 
of the Council and its uninterrupted 
growth in size and service, sketched its 
present widespread activities, and con- 
cluded with an inspiring vision of what 
the Council can do and he has reason 
to hope will do. The text of his address 
appeared as the leading article in the 
January issue of this magazine. 

Harlan Hatcher, president of the 
University of Michigan, formerly pro- 
fessor of English in the Ohio State 
University, novelist, literary critic— 
several of the leading articles in this 
magazine have come from his pen— 
spoke as one who vibrates between the 
two worlds of teaching and administra- 
tion, but the concern of both, he em- 
phasized, is the same, the education of 
young people. He completely disagrees 
with those who hold that universities 
and colleges should educate only the 
intellectually elite and believes that all 
students should be exposed to great 
works in the humanistic tradition. He 
is troubled about the current tendency 
which emphasizes the vocational aspect 
and the skills of English. He would 
not minimize English as a tool, but he 
considers it the most minor of the assets 
which can be acquired from the study 
of English. Experience derived from 
the reading of literature is more im- 
portant, he thinks. In teaching litera- 
ture, he noted, we sometimes become 
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overeager to communicate its values. 
A delicate balance must be kept between 
teaching too much and too little. A good 
deal can be left to the author! For ex- 
ample, some very unlikely works have 
touched off remarkable reader reaction. 
Consider Keats’ reading of Chapman’s 
translation of Homer, and Coleridge’s 
of Bowles’ dull sonnets. It is our duty 
to expose the hordes of incoming 
youngsters to the magic of great litera- 
ture and let that magic make its own 
impact. Mankind will not die by bombs 
alone. 


Conferences and Sections 


Report of the forty-seven confer- 
ences held Friday morning and after- 
noon is, of course, impossible. Some 
papers read at these will appear in later 
issues of this magazine. Each confer- 
ence had a recorder who took careful 
notes of important ideas expressed in 
discussion, and these may be available 
in limited quantity for persons to whose 
special duties they are relevant. The 
Books for Children’ iuncheon Friday 
drew a big and enthusiastic audience. 
The luncheon of the Conference on 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion, although two blocks away in the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, had more than 
a hundred guests; its good program will 
be reported in its quarterly, College 
Composition and Communication. The 
school journalists too had a large group 
at their luncheon in the adjoining Tuller 
Hotel, where Joseph M. Murphy made 
a much praised talk. The Saturday 
morning Section meeting is reported in 
the “Counciletter.” 


The Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner Friday night was 
a very popular occasion, so crowded 
that many hospitable Detroit members 


nobly surrendered their tickets so that 
members coming from a distance could 
be accommodated. Clarence Hilberry, 
President of Wayne University, was 
the toastmaster; The Very Reverend 
Celestin Steiner, S.J., President of the 
University of Detroit, gave the invoca- 
tion. The speaker of the evening was 
R. S. C. Northrop, Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Yale University, and author of 
the well known The Meeting of East 
and West. His subject was “Sources of 
Strength in American Culture.” There 
are three major ones, Northrop thinks. 
The first is the English language, the 
only language which is generally ac- 
cepted throughout the world. (In India, 
for example, it is the only language in 
which members of the Indian govern- 
ment, whose native tongues are diverse 
provincial Indian dialects, can commu- 
nicate with one another.) The second 
is that our cultural relations go di- 
rectly back to nature. We are the only 
people in the world who stand face to 
face with nature without layers of cul- 
ture in between. Our third great source 
of strength derives from our particular 
concept of nature, which we regard in 
an abstract way. This concept is pos- 
sible because ours is almost the only so- 
ciety in the world the structure of which 
is not built upon a patriarchal pattern. 
We owe this to Thomas Jefferson. Jef- 
ferson’s thinking was much influenced 
by the philosophy of John Locke whose 
“Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing” provides the basis of our idea 
of contract law, for our identification of 
ethics with law, which Jefferson wrote 
into our Bill of Rights. It was by taking 
that part of the Bill of Rights seriously 
that the Supreme Court came to its de- 
segregation decision. The planters of 
Virginia brought from England the at- 
titudes of a patriarchal society but ac- 
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cepted in theory Jefferson’s ideas. To- 
day the patriarchal customs and atti- 
tudes of the South are dying out. It is 
our non-patriarchal, democratic view of 
society, our experiment of identifying 
moral man with universal man, which 
is our greatest source of strength. 


The Closing Luncheon 


The Statler baliroom was again filled 
for the annual luncheon, Saturday, to 
which a special gala touch was given 
by the music of a concert ensemble, 
the members of which were students 
from the Cass Technical High School. 
The invocation was given by The Rev- 
erend Warner R. Cole. There were two 
speakers: John Scott, assistant editor 
of Time, just back from several years 
in Europe, and Virgilia Peterson, mod- 
erator of the TV program, “The Au- 
thor Meets the Critics.” 

Scott focused his “Report from a 
Troubled World” upon the current in- 
fiammatory situation in North Africa, 
where native leaders of the French pro- 
tectorates of Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia, unable to get the French to 
set a definite date for their countries’ 
independence, have resorted to terror- 
ism, and communist infiltration vigor- 
ously proceeds. We sympathize with the 
natives’ desire for freedom, Scott said, 
and we sympathize with the French 
in their difficult situation. We ourselves 
have a billion dollars worth of military 
installations in North Africa.’ “But,” 
he asked, “have Americans learned 
enough from the Indo-Chinese war to 
avoid the same mistakes in North 
Africa?” We should have learned, he 
thinks, that we cannot stand aloof, that 
the United States must exert a positive 
influence. We are in a position to com- 
mand respect and affection because, un- 
like the Russians, we have engaged in 
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no plundering expeditions, but have 
beeri helping the Far Eastern nations. 
If our influence is to be informed, if it 
is to be respected, Americans must study 
foreign relations and become united on 
a definite policy. 

Miss Peterson pointed out that al- 
though this was the first Thanksgiving 
in seventeen years without a shooting 
war in progress, the preponderance of 
recent books are concerned with war. 
The seven she chose to give “profiles” 
of were: Trygve Lie’s In the Cause of 
Peace (“its sheer accumulation of facts 
gives a picture of the obstacles which 
must be overcome if we are to have 
peace”); Show Me Korea, by M. D. 
Voorhees, a colonel in the transporta- 
tion service during the Korean War 
(whose novel angrily cries shame upon 
expediency) ; Daniel Lang’s The Man 
in the Lead Suit, a discussion of the 
differing views held by the two factions 
of nuclear physicists (will the mush- 
room cloud prove to be the burning 
bush?) ; Ivor Gouzenko’s The Fall of 
a Titan (‘not a great novel but a pas- 
sionate indictment of the Soviet sys- 
tem”); Ben Hecht’s Child of the Cen- 
tury (information presented evocatively 
by an author apparently lacking in 
moral convictions) ; Harriette Arnow’s 
The Dollmaker (an admirable novel of 
a courageous woman unable to make 
some necessary readjustments, por- 
trayed without sentimentality); and 
Faulkner’s The Fable (difficult, because 
Faulkner expects the reader “to work 
through the underbrush among the tree 
trunks,” but original and powerful in 
its provocative exploration of the ques- 


tion “Should—not can—wars be 
stopped ?’”’). 
Business Transacted 


The meeting of the Board of Direc- 


A HELPFUL CONVENTION! 


tors was limited to the morning— 
instead of both morning and afternoon, 
as in recent years—by simply omitting 
oral reports of officers and committees 
and voting only on their printed recom- 
mendations. 

‘The chief discussion was of the re- 
port of the special committee to pro- 
pose changes in the procedure of elect- 
ing the Nominating Committee. The 
Board finally directed the committee 
to make some minor adjustments and 
to present their finished plan to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for use in the elec- 
tion next fall. There will be no nominat- 
ing ballot in the Board itself; instead, 
the Nominating Committee elected in 
1954 in Detroit will propose fifteen can- 
didates for its successors to be elected 
in New York City in 1955. The country 
is to be divided into five regions, and 
three candidates named from each. In 
one of these regions the candidates must 
be from the Elementary Section, in an- 
other from the High School Section, 
and in a third from the College Section; 
candidates from the other two regions 
are not restricted this year. The Board 
of Directors. will then vote by ballot, 
choosing one candidate from each re- 
gion. This change may be made without 
amending the constitution, which 
merely provides that the Board of Di- 
rectors shall elect by ballot at its first 
session. The candidates proposed last 
May by the Nominating Committee 
were elected by acclamation: President, 
John C. Gerber, lowa State University ; 
First Vice-President, Luella B. Cook, 
Minneapolis Public Schools; Second 
Vice-President, David H. Russell, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 


The Annual Business Meeting (of all 
members) on Thanksgiving afternoon 
adopted the amendments to the consti- 
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tution published in the October issues of 
the Council magazines. These made 
dues in the Elementary Section the same 
as in other Sections, erased a minor 
contradiction due to a clerical oversight, 
provided for vice chairmen for all com- 
mittees and gave them seats in the 
Board of Directors, and authorized the 
appointment by each Affiliate of a liai- 
son representative to the Council, who 
shall have a seat in the Board (in addi- 
tion to the one, two, or three Directors 
already required by another para- 
graph). These last two amendments 
will supposedly increase the member- 
ship of the Board by about one hundred 
fifty—a little less than fifty per cent. 

The Nominating Committee’s candi- 
dates for Directors-at-Large were 
unanimously elected: Jerome W. 
Archer, Marquette University ; William 
D. Boutwell, Scholastic Publications 
and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Bernice Freeman, Troup 
County, Georgia, Public Schools; Hor- 
tense L. Harris, Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, High School; Fannie J. Ragland, 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 

The report of the Committee on Res- 
olutions, presented by its chairman, 
Harlen M. Adams, was modified by the 
deletion of two words and then en- 
thusiastically adopted. Well deserved 
thanks were given to Helen J. Han- 
lon, chairman, and Peter Donchian, 
vice-chairman, and all the members of 
the Detroit Committee on Arrange- 
ments; to the Detroit English Club, the 
Michigan Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, and Delta Gamma Rho (Wayne 
University), for their splendid prepa- 
rations, and to the local school authori- 
ties for cooperation in convention 
plans ; to President Lou LaBrant, Vice- 
Presidents John Gerber and Joseph 
Mersand “for their guidance through 
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the year in directing Council affairs and 
planning these meetings” ; to Executive 
Secretary J. N. Hook “for the fine effi- 
ciency and the quiet but dynamic lead- 
ership he has brought to this new of- 
fice’; to the Statler Hotel for its ac- 
commodations, and to the exhibitors 
for their useful displays. The disbanded 
West Suburban (Chicago) English 
Club was thanked for giving its treas- 
ury balance to the Council. Greetings 
and respects were extended to all the 
past presidents unable to be present and 
especially to James F. Hosic, who had 
so large a part in the formation of the 
Council and served as its first secretary- 
treasurer and its ninth president. Reso- 
lutions looking to action follow in full. 


V Wuereas, Shakespeare is the 
dominating figure in English lit- 
erature, and 
WuerEaAs, his plays are best seen 
and heard on the stage, be it 
Resolved, That the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
approve the plans for a proposed 
American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre in Stratford, Connecti- 
cut as a memorial to the Bard, 
and commend most heartily the 
several significant programs 
throughout the country for bring- 
ing Shakespearean drama _ to 
youth, such as the fourteen- 
season-old Shakespeare Festival 
in Ashland, Oregon, and the an- 
nual theatre in Stratford, On- 
tario, Canada. 


VI Wuereas, The English language 
arts comprehend reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening, be it 

Resolved, That the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
urge full preparation of prospec- 
tive teachers in all these areas 
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including, by requirement if nec- 
essary, adequate training in ef- 
fective speaking and oral read- 


ing. 


VII Wuereas, Television is becom- 


VIII 


ing an important time-element 
in the experience of youth, be it 
Resolved, That the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
urge local groups of English 
teachers to seek the cooperation 
of studios and producers in con- 
tinuous efforts to upgrade the 
quality and value of T-V pro- 
grams. 


Wuereas, Creed, race, and color 
make no difference in the need 
of all youth for growth in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing, be it 

Resolved, That the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
express its accord with the Su- 
preme Court decision concerning 
segregation in schools and its re- 
alization of the problems which 
must be met thoughtfully. 


IX Wuereas, The Council is in- 


terested in maintaining high 
standards of teaching and 
Wuereas, The school-enrollment 
forecasts for the near future 
presage serious problems for the 
schools, be it 

Resolved, That the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
urge its members and affiliates 
to seek increased membership so 
that the Council can exert its full 
influence in cooperation with 
other teachers and administrators 
and public lay groups toward 
sustaining the best in American 
education. 
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There was much to interest secondary teachers at the Detroit convention and to 
give particular lift and help to them in their teaching. No single person could take full 
advantage of the many programs offered, and each visitor to the Forty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Council will no doubt have his own list of particular delights; but to 
this visitor, the following deserve a special mention. 

Each year we stress anew, as we should, the problems of teaching good communica- 
tion. This year was no exception. Communication in Business and Industry reminds 
us of the special needs for competency in the complex world of today, and What's 
Happening to the Three R’s perhaps jogged us into a realization that we must do some- 
thing about it. 

Yet side by side with society’s need for effective communication, is the individual’s 
need to understand his own language behavior. It is perhaps unfortunate, therefore, 
that those who attended the Friday afternoon meeting on Grammar Then and Now 
could not also have attended the meeting on New Views on Semantics and Linguistics, 
which came at the same hour. For both points of view, it seems to this reviewer—that 
of language as a form of behavior and of language as a structured system of symbols— 
need to be understood in relation to each other. 

Not everyone was privileged to listen in to the illuminating discussion of New 
Methods of Evaluation in the Language Arts on Friday morning, but those who did 
could have taken home with them an exciting idea for constructing a test; a test that 
would not only measure specific skills in reading and writing, but would also give them 
helpful insights into their own teaching methods. The two speakers on the program, 
one from Princeton and the other from Ohio State, both illustrated the oft-suspected 
truth that much of the success of a test depends on the person giving the test. Both 
speakers, in the opinion of this observer, could lift the taking of a test to the heights 
of pure joy. 

. The Saturday morning program on The Importance of Literature in the High 
School Program was perhaps the high point of interest for secondary teachers, if in- 
formal comments overheard in elevator and corridor are to be trusted. Three top-notch 
speakers sustained in almost perfect balance the carefully integrated approach to the 
problem worked out by the High School Section Committee. With entertaining illustra- 
tions they moved from The Adolescent of Today and the World He Faces, through 
The Role of Literature in Helping Youth Understand Himself and Face His World, 
to the practical considerations of know-how necessary in The Teaching of Literature 
to the Youth of Today. 

A brief business meeting preceded the program, at which a nominating committee 
was elected to propose two new members for the section committee: Mark Neville, 
Chicago Latin School; Hortense Harris, Gloucester High School, Massachusetts ; and 
Milacent G. Ocvirk, Ithaca, New York, chairman. The last named was elected by the 
Executive Committee of the Council. 

On the platform sat the chairmen of the eight special committees operating under 
the aegis of the High School Section Committee, as well as members of the Section 
Committee itself. Miss Virginia Belle Lowers, of the Los Angeles Public Schools, was 
introduced as the new chairman of the High School Section Committee, and will hence- 
forth serve as liaison officer between the various special committees and the Council's 
Executive Committee. 
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This year the High School Section Committee made a special feature of its special 
working subcommittees, not only by introducing the chairman of each, in person, but 
by setting up a special exhibit featuring their work. The exhibit was housed in Parlor 
D, not far from the Grand Ball Room where the meeting was held. It was a large 
meeting, with the room filled to overflowing. Miss Dorothy Whitted, Frank B, Willis 
High School, Delaware, Ohio, was oueeaammeadl for the carefully planned and as- 
sembled exhibit. 

Of high significance to secondary teachers was 5 the announcement by Dr. Angela 
Broening, Baltimore Public Schools, that Volume III in the NCTE Curriculum Series, 
The English Language Arts in Secondary Schools would probably be off the press 
next spring. Printed copies of the Table of Contents were distributed to members of 
the audience in the Saturday morning meeting. 

Those high school teachers who heard Virgilia Peterson at the annual luncheon 
delineate so eloquently Books in Profile must have gloried in the sheer beauty of her 
language, and those privileged to hear Dr. R. S. C. Northrop at the Annual Banquet 
must have felt a deep sense of pride in the illustrious responsibility which we assume 
in helping to preserve those Strengths in American Culture whose sources he so dis- 
cerningly traced. 

All told, it was a meeting long to be remembered. 


B. Cook 
Retiring Chairman, High School Section Committee 
Newly Elected First Vice-President 


The High School Section Committee for 1955 consists of Virginia Belle Lowers, 
Los Angeles City Schools, Chairman; Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis Public Schools ; 
Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamton Public Schools; Frances L. Hueston, Deering High 
School, Portland, Maine; Eula P. Mohle, Milby High School, Houston; Cleveland A. 
Thomas, North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Illinois; Dorothy Whitted, 
Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio. These persons also serve as English Journal ad- 
visers (see the “Contents” page of this magazine). 


Inducing Students to write— [Continued from page 74] 


Out of writing should come some 
sense that writing is a high privilege, 
a responsibility. We talk much of moral 
values these days and say the school 
should teach them. I have very little 
faith in merely preaching these values 
or in oaths and pledges; I have great 
faith in living them. I think our stu- 
dents should know that a society such 
as ours needs a citizenry who can write 
clearly and that it is their responsibility 


to learn to do this. They have the right 
to restrict what they say to their own 
beliefs, dreams, and experiences; but 
they are responsible not only for what 
they write but for writing. 

And here at the close may I offer one 
further criterion for inducing students 
to write, a criterion implicit in all that 
I have said: You have to like to teach 
writing. 
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New Books 


(Starred titles are thought suitable for student reading.) 


Fiction 


FIRST-PRIZE STORIES, 1919-1954, from 
the O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARDS. 
Introduction by Harry Hansen, Hanover 
House. $3.95. 

The series includes almost every first-rank 
American writer of short stories since the 
death of William Sidney Porter: Irvin Cobb, 
W. D. Steele, Roark Bradford, Dorothy 
Parker, S. V. Benet (three-time winner), 
Kay Boyle, Faulkner, Eudora Welty, Walter 
V. T. Clark, Capote, and Stegner are among 
the winners. The diversity of the writers’ 
personalities and the differing (possibly 
changing) criteria of the three successive 
editors cloud any historical development, 
but it seems that the earlier stories are 
somewhat more obvious and depend a bit 
more upon plot than those of recent years. 


QUITE EARLY ONE MORNING. By 
Dylan Thomas. New Directions. $3.50. 

Twenty-five stories, with autobiographical 
sketches and essays, some of which are old 
favorites, others only recently discovered. 
The title story is about his own childhood. 
There are a few poems, and many essays 
are about poets and poetry. One essay is “A 
Visit to America”; one is “A Dearth of 
Comic Writers.” 240 pages. 


THE 'CORNERSTONE. By Zoe Olden- 
bourg. Pantheon. $4.50. 

By the author of The World Is Not 
Enough, who was awarded the Prix Femina 
prize in France. The story is of three gen- 
erations of knights in the Middle Ages. The 
old baron is a simple, loyal crusader; the 
son, cruel and ruthless, But the grandson, a 
truly spiritual man, is upheld by his vision 
of “the cornerstone of faith.” Throughout, 
contrasted with a world of courtliness and 
chivalry are ruthlessness, cruelty, and super- 
stition, while through all runs the motive of 
spiritual man with his ideals and sacrifice 
of self. Much conversation. 482 pages. 
January Book-of-the-Month. 
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ALL MEN ARE MORTAL. By Simone 
DeBeauvoir. World. $5.00. 

By the French author of She Came to 
Stay, a friend of Sartre. A successful young 
actress meets a young man whom she be- 
lieves to be immortal, born in the 13th 
century—now quite alive. She craves im- 
mortality and seeks the comradeship of this 
man who cannot die, hoping for the same 
fate. He relives his past for her, centuries of 
European history. She believes in him and 
follows him—to the end. A strange, mysteri- 
ous, and powerful story. The author's 
imagination never falters. 


HADRIAN’S MEMOIRS. By Marguerite 
Yourcenar. Farrar. $4.00. 

The author was winner of the Prix 
Femina in 1952. This novei is in the form of 
a letter to Marcus Aurelius from Emperor 
Hadrian, who was at the point of death. 
Brilliant and witty, 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN 
AMERICAN HUMOR. Edited by Bennett 
Cerf. Hanover House. Doubleday. $3.95. 

Contents are arranged on a regional basis 
when possible; other headings are: “Some- 
where,” “Growing Pains,” etc. Mark Twain 
is represented (but not by The Jumping 
Frog), as are Will Rogers, Bret Harte, and 
others, but more selections are from wits of 
our day: poetry, parodies, plays, etc. Never 
a dull sentence. “Possibly we haven’t been 
laughing enough in recent months—or at 
exactly the right thing.” 688 pages. 


ONE ARM, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Tennessee Williams. New Directions. $4.50. 

Eleven short stories first published in 1948 
in a limited edition, “One Arm” is a compas- 
sionate tale of a youthful prize fighter who 
lost an arm and turned to the underworld. 
Alma, of “The Yellow Bird,” was a descend- 
ant of an English minister whose wife was 
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a convicted Salem witch. She too turned 
to the underworld. Each story reveals depths 
of the human heart and individual suffering : 
stories of fantasy, compassion, and loneli- 
ness; macabre, if you will. 


*THE ADVENTURERS. By Ernest Hay- 
cox, Little, Brown, $3.95. 

Time, mid-nineteenth century. Two men 
met a girl as they boarded an overloaded 
ship bound for Oregon. The ship was 
wrecked, but the three landed safely on the 
wild Oregon shore and stayed there. Mark, 
the courageous one, faced life with valor 
and determination. The other two lived for 
self, but Mark loved the girl. A tale of the 
bitter struggles of pioneers—and of love. 
Many characters, many trials. January 
Literary Guild selection. 


*TO MY BROTHERS EVERYWHERE. 
By Elias Lieberman, Dutton. $2.75. 

Short poems. The author has a vision of 
a better world, a world where “By the 
sacrament of pain Men must share with one 
another .. .” and he seeks a way to bring 


that about—a work to be shared by all. He 
was once on the staff of Puck and retains a 
sense of humor; he has been a teacher of 
English, a high school principal, and asso- 
ciate superintendent in New York City. 95 


pages. 


STAR SHORT NOVELS. Edited by Fred- 
erick Pohl. Ballantine Books. Paperbound, 
35¢; hard covers, $2.00. 

Little Men, a fantasy by Jessamyn West; 
For I Am a Jealous People, by Lester del 
Rey; To Here and The Easel, by Theodore 
Sturgen, All are highly imaginative stories 
by recognized writers of science fiction. 


*A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By Horst Fanger. 
Ballantine Books. Paperbound, 35¢; hard 
covers, $2.00. 

The author, a young German, spent three 
years in a prisoner-of-war camp. He has 
drawn on his own experiences and on post- 
war trials to write a dramatic, powerful 
novel of life in divided Germany and what 
those conditions may mean to the whole of 
Europe. 


Nonfiction 


*TREASURES OF THE EARTH. By 
Fred Reinfeld. Sterling. $2.95. 

For youth and adults, an instructive, fas- 
cinating, and very complete book on the 
treasures to be found in the earth. Here are 
theories of the earth’s origin, erosion, coal 
and oil deposits, precious stones, radium, 
caverns, glaciers, minerals—in fact, every- 
thing connected with earth. He describes 
methods used for determining the age of 
stones, etc., gives many suggestions for the 
amateur collector. Many remarkable pic- 
tures. 156 pages, about 7” « 10”. 


*AMERICAN HERITAGE. Number One. 
The Magazine of History. American Herit- 
age Publishing Company. $2.95. Bimonthly; 
$12 per year. 

This is the first issue in a hard cover, but 
the magazine is five years old. Sponsored by 
the Association of State and Local History 
and the Society of American Historians. 
Contents: historical writing, maps and 
pictures; old and contemporary prints, etc. 
on glossy paper, many in color; excerpts 
from or condensations of current historical 


books. Purpose: “To make our country’s 
past real and alive, to help us to understand 
the problems of our time.” Picturesque 
jacket. Folio size. 


*JOHNNY APPLESEED: MAN AND 
MYTH. By Robert Price. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00. 

Time, 1774-1845. The author has sought 
to write of the real man, not the myth. He 
has traveled through most of the locations 
where John Chapman (Appleseed Johnny) 
planted the apple seeds. He has talked with 
descendants of the men and women who 
knew and welcomed Johnny. Other sides of 
the man—his religious teaching and his 
kindness—are emphasized. Due appreciation 
for the myth is shown. Map. Bibliography. 


A KING’S HERITAGE. By King Peter II 
of Yugoslavia, Putnam. $5.00. 

The young exiled king, born in 1923, as a 
child knew only splendor and at eleven when 
his father was assassinated became king; at 
twenty he fled for his life. He tells his life 
story. Illustrated. 
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*THE BOOK OF THE SEA. Edited by A. 
C. Spectorsky. Appleton. $10.00. 

The best that has been written about sea 
adventure and scientific exploration. Many 
leading authors are quoted. As the popula- 
tion of the world increases, scientists insist 
that we will turn to the sea for more food. 
This fact may have contributed in part to 
our interest in the “sea around us.” 150 
fine illustrations. A handsome book. 


THE EAGLE, THE JAGUAR, AND THE 
SERPENT. By Miguel Covarrubias. Knopf. 
$15.00. 

A famous Mexican artist has written a 
beautiful book on the art of the Eskimo and 
the Indian. 75,000 words of text, 12 pages in 
full color, 112 line drawings, 100 photo- 
graphs, 814” x 10%”. A book to treasure. 


THE STUDY OF MAN, From the First 
Human to Primitive Culture and Beyond. 
By Carleton S. Coon. Knopf. $6.75. 

A one-volume outline of anthropology: 
how man changed as he learned to use tools, 
how occupations divided men into groups, 
brought separations of races, etc. An ex- 
cellent provocative study of mankind. 


*SONG OF THE SKY. By Guy Murchie. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 

The author, an experienced flyer, has 
explored the air above us to the heights of 
“no man’s land,” and has studied the “ocean 
of the sky” under all conditions and from 
many angles. His glowing descriptions are 
factual and accurate, yet he grows poetical. 
Maps of “Winds of the World” and “Mag- 
netic Variations of the World.” Many inter- 
esting illustrations by the author. Quite fas- 
cinating. Impressive jacket scene. 438 pages. 
December Book-of-the-Month. 


AMERICAN BARNS AND COVERED 
BRIDGES. By Eric Sloane. Wilfred Funk. 
$3.95. 

A pleasing description of the methods, 
tools, and wood which the pioneer farmers 
used in building; their skill in choosing the 
proper wood for each purpose is empha- 
sized; many sturdy barns and bridges are 
still in use and the furniture is prized. More 
than 75 line drawings. Author’s note. At- 
tractive jacket in color. 112 folio pages. 


* FIFTY YEARS IN ALASKA, By Carl 
J. Lomen. Foreword by Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd. McKay. $4.00. 

Carl Lomen, 19 years old, went with his 
father to Alaska in 1900, and stayed. This is 
a story of the gold rush, but mostly a story 
of Alaska and the reindeer, in which the 
Lomens saw a future for Alaska and for the 
Eskimo. They helped in securing many from 
Siberia, Norway, and other countries. Mr. 
Lomen now lives in Seattle, but his heart is 
in Alaska and the fostering of the reindeer 
there. A thrilling tale, Maps. 


*SOUTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 
From the Equator to the Cape. Edited by 
Dore Ogrizek. “World in Color Series.” 
McGraw-Hill. $6.50. 

The jungles, the primitive native villages 
of the north, and the civilized cities of the 
south are equally enchanting. There is a 
picture in color on nearly every page; the 
descriptions of natives, their religion, super- 
stitions, and tribal customs are fascinating. 
Like many other men who have traveled 
widely in Africa, he believes “Africa was 
made for the Negroes.” The black peoples 
have a “moral and spiritual contribution” to 
share with the whites. 


THE LITERARY SITUATION, By Mal- 
colm Cowley. Viking. Pp. 259. $3.75. 

Here Cowley discusses movements or 
tendencies, making no attempt at criticism 
“in depth” of individual writers. His survey 
is confined to America, from the 1920's 
when he became a professional writer to the 
present, with a modest attempt to foresee 
the near future. He also devotes nearly 
half his book to “A Natural History of the 
American Writer”—that is description of 
and comment upon all common character- 
istics, from motives, to origins, to public 
status. Most attention goes to novelists 
and to critics, for Cowley finds the present 
a period of criticism more than of creation. 


REFLECTIONS AT FIFTY. By James T. 
Farrell, Vanguard. $3.75. 

Fourteen critical essays written in re- 
cent years, some of them delivered as lec- 
tures. They reflect his belief in “the great 
moral values of the liberal ideals of truth, 
freedom, fair play.” Foreword: Function of 
the Novel. Essays on “Literature—Free or 
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in Bondage,” on Mencken, Joyce, Ibsen, 
Dreiser, and others. The lengthy closing 
chapter, “The Author as Plaintiff: Testi- 
mony in a Censorship Case,” is not for 


young people. 


THE IDENTITY OF YEATS. By 
Richard Ellmann, Oxford. Pp. 343. $5.00. 

It is very difficult to capture magic with 
methodology, yet that is what Professor 
Ellmann attempts to do. He says many inter- 
esting and perceptive things about Yeats’ 
poetry, particularly about his symbolism and 
his imageries, but that firefly, “identity,” 
glimmers but fitfully in his pages, and, in 
the end, is never captured. 


*EPICS OF THE WESTERN WORLD. 
By Arthur E. Hutson and Patricia McCoy. 
Lippincott. Pp. 512. $5.50. 

The authors provide effective prose sum- 
maries, with satisfactory introductions, for 
the /liad, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, Beowulf, 
The Song of Roland, the Cid, and Paradise 
Lost. The stories are rather full, and the 
telling not without flavor. 


*THE “SHAGGY DOG” STORY. By Eric 
Partridge. Philosophical Library. Pp. 107. 
$2.75. 

Partridge refuses to define this genre of 
humorous, surprise story, but attempts to 
trace its origin—from Greek literature 
through Goldsmith, E. C. Bentley’s cleri- 
hews, Ogden Nash, Christopher Morley. Of 
course more than half the space is filled with 
stories—true shaggy dogs, and their ances- 
tors. 


AMERICAN DEMAGOGUES: THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Richard 
H, Luthin. Beacon Press. $5.00. 

Luthin’s full-length accounts of the 
careers of ten manipulators of the people, 
from James M. Curley of Boston to Mc- 
Carthy, extenuate nothing. They show, as 
Allan Nevins says in the Introduction, that 
the demagogs find their opportunities in 
the neglected misfortunes of large elements 
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of the population. Some of these demagogs 
have been mayors, governors, U. S. Sena- 
tors, but none has been President. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. As Told 
by James Street. Dial. $3.00. 

James Street is author of a book on the 
Civil War written in a vein similar to this 
“De-mythed Account of How the Thirteen 
Colonies Turned a World Upside Down.” 
He writes at length of Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, even Washington’s mother, 
and many others. He is so shocking that we 
are not shocked. Yet under all his debunking 
is a lot of sober thought. Very clever; amus- 
ing and informative for a passing moment. 
Mr. Street died in September. 


THE ART OF MAKING SENSE: A 
GUIDE TO LOGICAL THINKING, By 


‘ Lionel Ruby. Lippincott. Pp. 286. $3.75. 


Really an introduction to logic with some 
attention to semantics, probabilities, etc., 
this clear but somewhat verbose treatise is 
basically Aristotelian. Many of the illustra- 
tive items are interesting. 


*SMOKING AND CANCER. By Alton 
Ochsner. Messner. Pp. 86. $2.00. 

Dr. Ochsner, one of the most eminent 
cancer specialists, surveys the evidence and 
presents his conclusions with strong feel- 
ing. Don’t smoke, he says, but if you must 
smoke get your own physician to determine 
for you the limit of your tolerance. This 
seems worth the hour required to read it, 
and might even appeal to students in spite 
of its use of long names for some diseases. 


GOVERNMENT BY MINORITY: THE 
CASE FOR FEDERAL AND STATE 
LEGISLATIVE REAPPORTIONMENT. 
CIO Department of Education and Re- 
search, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Pp. 16. $0.15 (Paper). 

There seems to be a slight political bias 
in the comments upon the shocking facts 
paraded, but the main content is factual and 
important to the citizens of thirty-six of our 
states. 


Professional 


ALL ABOUT LANGUAGE. By Mario Pei. 
Lippincott. Pp. 186. $2.75. 
“All” means that all topics are covered, 


but none exhaustively. Essentially an intro- 
duction to language—suitable for high 
school students or linguistically unsophis- 
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ticated adults—the book treats the functions 
of language, possible origins, history of 
English, other important languages (chiefly 
European). 


ESSENTIAL OF THE ENGLISH 
TENSE. By Ching-mai Yang. Tamkang 
English College, Taipei, Taiwan, China. Pp. 
83. 


A very elaborate discussion of our con- 
fusing indications of time by variations of 
verbs, meant for the student of English as a 
second language but too intricate for all but 
the ablest and most interested of Ameri- 
can college students. Specialists will be 
interested in this fresh view of one aspect 
of our language. 


THE POET AND HIS MASK. By Ben W. 
Fuson, Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 
Pp. 27. No price given. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENTERPRISE 
IN ENGLISH. By Margaret J. Early. War- 
ren English Project Bulletin No. 5. Boston 
University School of Education. Pp. 8 
(folio). $0.25. 

A questionnaire study of about 2000 non- 
preparatory students and 224 college-pre- 
paratory students in 107 classrooms in 15 
New England schools revealed that English 
ranks low in popularity, especially among 
the boys. The study also found what prac- 
tices and activities go on in English classes. 
Procedures neglected or so little used that 
students did not remember them would, it is 
suggested, do much to raise the students’ 
appreciation of (and effort in) English 
work. 


REFERENCE BOOKS: A BRIEF GUIDE 
FOR STUDENTS AND OTHERS USING 
THE LIBRARY. Third Edition, Enoch 


Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Pp. 100. 
$1.00. 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ADULT LITERARY TRAINING MA- 
TERIALS. By Louis A. D’Amico, Nicholas 
A. Fattu, and Lloyd S. Standlee. Bulletin 
of the Institute of Educational Research. 
Indiana University, Vol. 1, Number 3. Pp. 
90. $1.00. 


HANDBOOK OF PROCEDURES FOR 
TEACHERS OF ADULTS IN THE 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK CITY. Board of Education, City 
of New York, 110 Livington Street, Brook- 
lyn 1. Pp. 42. n.p. 


TEACHING ADULTS IN INFORMAL 
COURSES. By Malcolm S. Knowles. As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7, New York. Pp. 71. $1.00. 

Two chapters from the author’s forth- 
coming book, /nformal Adult Education. 


A GUIDE TO BETTER DISCIPLINE. 
By Othilda Krug and Helen L. Beck. 
“Better Living Booklet.” Science Research 
Associates. Pp. 48. $0.50. 


THIS IS EDUCATIONAL TELEVI- 
SION. National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television. Pp. 16. n.p. 

This elegant brochure, 10” x 14” and 
beautifully illustrated, should be used on 
visually minded citizens of wealth or 
influence in places where there is some 
chance of building a station. It recites suc- 
cessful experiences in securing ETV in 
some communities, and several nationally 
prominent persons’ opinions of the value of 


ETV. 


Every teacher should occasionally read a professional book. The pro- 
cedures described by Mrs. Gregory in this “Journal” last month and by 
Miss Roody and Miss Lyman this month may save the time necessary 


for such reading. 


Teaching Materials 


For Class Use 


WORDS AND IDEAS. By Thomas Clark 
Pollock and Robert W. Rounds. Macmillan. 
Pp. 391. $2.32. 

THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION. By 
Thomas Clark Pollock, John P. Milligan, 
and Richard L. Loughlin. Macmillan. Pp. 
440. $2.32, 

In appearance these two texts should ap- 
peal to the seventh- and eighth-graders, for 
the covers are attractive and the type is 
easily read. Added interest is achieved by a 
generous use of illustration. 

In both books the general pattern is al- 
ternating chapters on grammar and “non- 
grammar” language skills. For instance, 
the titles of the first nine chapters of Words 
and Ideas are “Understanding Sentences,” 
“Conversation and Making Friends,” “Using 
Verbs,” “Writing Social Letters,” “Using 
Nouns and Pronouns,” “Organizing a Club,” 
“More About Verbs,” “Using Language Ef- 
fectively,” and “Adjectives and Adverbs.” 
Variety is obtained by this sandwiching 
method. In addition, there is opportunity for 
practical use of freshly gained knowledge. 
This rhythmic change of emphasis seems 
conducive to better integrated knowledge. 

The functionally used cartoons, diagrams, 
and photographs make learning a vivid ex- 
perience. Furthermore, the explanation and 
exercises are varied in nature. Several of 
the practice activities, although not games, 
arouse student interest by their very novelty. 
At times one is struck by the seemingly 
casual thoroughness of the approach. 

Although in the twenty-two chapters of 
each text there may be areas of instruction 
not prescribed in the curricula of various 
districts, such material is so presented that 
it can be omitted without retarding the 
progress of instruction. For example, 
eighth-graders in many schools do not study 
about verbals, but there they are for those 
who want them. 
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Both texts give particular attention to 
reading skills, dictionary use, listening 
skills, numerous mnemonic drills on difficult 
words, and frequent practice in composition 
—both oral and written. Grammar chapters 
conclude with mastery tests on basic prin- 
ciples. Further drills are offered for those 
that need them. 

These companion texts should satisfy most 
proponents of both academic and functional 
English instruction. 

Davin C. LEEK 


Eleanor J. Toll Junior High School - 
Glendale, California 


EASE IN SPEECH, Third Edition. By 
Margaret Painter. Heath. Pp. 456. 

This text for a high school elective course 
in speech deserves its name, for it makes 
an unusual effort to put the speaker at ease, 
especially by building confidence through 
preparedness. But it might as well or better 
have been called “Communicating,” for its 
most prominent characteristic is concern for 
the message and for the effectiveness of 
communication. It is not too technical for 
use in English courses, but would be a 
reference book, one set of which might 
serve all of any one teacher’s classes. 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS: THE 
PROLOG OF CHAUCER’S CANTER- 
BURY TALES IN PRESENT-DAY ENG- 
LISH. By James J. Donohue. Loras Col- 
lege Press, Dubuque, Iowa. Pp. 23. n.p. 

The rhymed iambic couplets have enough 
variety to break up singsong. The language 
is colloquial, at times almost slangy, and 
will appeal more to students who are not 
familiar with the original language than to 
a teacher—probably a trifle more informal 
than would be ideal. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 
Audio-Visual 


WORDS—THEIR ORIGIN, USE AND 
SPELLING: (1) Words Then and Now; 
(2) Roots and Shoots; (3) Times and 
People Change Words; (4) Words and 
Your Work; (5) The Right Word in the 
Right Place; (6) Increase Your Stock of 
Words. Society for Visual Education. Six 
filmstrips, approximately 40 frames each. 
(Color.) Each, $5.00; set, $28.50. 

Three fundamentally sound methods for 
developing growth in vocabulary and spell- 
ing employed in this series of filmstrips are: 
(1) proceeding from the familiar to the 
unknown; (2) inductive development of 
new vocabulary and spelling concepts; (3) 
utilizing, wherever feasible, the multiple 
sense approach. 

Appeal is made to various types of adoles- 
cent interests to personalize the need for 
increasing vocabulary and improving spell- 
ing. Among the acceptable devices used are 
the following: (1) proofreading papers for 
spelling errors; (2) making a card file or a 
personal spelling dictionary of words com- 
monly misspelled or of synonyms for over- 
worked words like “said”; (3) using the 
dictionary to check guesses in spelling and 
to get exact shades of meaning; (4) deduc- 
ing the meanings of words from context 
clues; (5) employing various mnemonic de- 
vices and frequently used prefixes, suffixes 
and roots to remember “trouble spots” in 
spelling. 

These weaknesses in the filmstrips cannot 
be ignored: (1) There appears to be little 
standardization of the vocabulary presented. 
In the first filmstrip, for example, a “fourth 
grade word,” ranch, is presented with words 
not listed in Thorndike’s The Teacher's 
Word Book of 30,000 Words. (2) It is 
sometimes difficult to decide for what grade 
level the filmstrips are suitable; procedure 
and language do not keep step. (3) The 
filmstrip is inconsistent in the use of the 
inductive and deductive methods. 

On the whole, the filmstrip is suitable for 
pupils in the upper elementary grades and in 
the junior high school. Portions of the 
second, fourth, and sixth filmstrips may 
profitably be used in the tenth grade. A 
summer graduate class in methods asked: 
(1) Why are homonyms treated with syn- 


onyms and antonyms, since they do not 
present like problems? (2) Why was not 
greater care given to the preparation of the 
illustrative sketches, such as the business 
letter in the fourth filmstrip? 

InGrip M. Strom 
Indiana University 


THE PUNCTUATION SERIES: THE 
COMMA, Parts 1 and 2 (31 and 35 frames, 
respectively), THE SEMICOLON AND 
COLON (34 frames), QUOTATION 
MARKS AND ITALICS (36 frames), 
END PUNCTUATION MARKS (33 
frames). Advisor, Hardy R. Finch. Young 
America Films, Inc. Color. Set of five, 
$26.50; each, $6.00, 

The Punctuation Series of Young 
America Films is a valuable tool in the 
hands of a discerning teacher. 

It uses standard “textbook terminology,” 
and this may be an aid to both teacher and 
pupils. 

Two or three times in the five-strip series, 
a “Test Yourself” slide presents a sentence 
which has not been exampled in the slides 
preceding. An instance is slide 16 of the 
second strip on uses of the comma. For the 
teacher who has carefully previewed, no 
harm is done his pupils. There may even be 
learning advantage. 

This reviewer's pupils have liked, at first, 
the variety of vivid colors where there is 
good classroom lighting—and the clever 
little figures of illustration. But the flourish 
of color may obscure significant details of 
fact. 

The series is useful for any grade between 
sixth and sixteenth. Like most other films, 
it serves pupils limitedly without a good 
teacher’s help. A Korean veteran—univer- 
sity freshman, twenty-three, eager to learn, 
and long-experienced with low grades— 
found the series very helpful, But an inter- 
ested teacher directed his viewing! That 
same teacher has used the series effectively 
with high school freshmen. And the best 
use has been in connection with the pupils’ 
own writing—direct connection. 

MARGARETE TEER 
The Laboratory School 
Louisiana State University 
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Edited by G. Ropert CaRLSEN 


THE FAMILY NOBODY WANTED. By 
Helen Doss. Little, Brown. Pp. 267. $3.75. 

When the authors wanted a family of 
more than their one adopted child, they 
were checkmated. Most agencies would not 
consider their application because their 
finances were shaky and they already had 
a single child. They turned to the unadopt- 
ables, children of mixed racial and national 
stock. With their warm-hearted love of 
children, they could never resist a child 
whose story they came to hear. Eventually, 
they ended with twelve children. The book 
skillfully combines several themes: a mag- 
nificent and warm-hearted picture of family 
living, a deep and abiding faith in God and 
religion, a sincere belief in the dignity of 
man regardless of race. Still the whole story 
is told with a light touch so that one moves 
from laughter to tears within a few pages. 
This is one of those personal accounts that 
will long be remembered. 


SING, MORNING STAR. By Elizabeth 
Bleecker Meigs. Dutton. Pp. 117. $2.50. 

Baldwin IV was the very young King of 
Jerusalem, and he was in love with Cathy 
de Saint Croix, sister of his best friend, 
Geoffrey. Baldwin was respected and loved 
by his subjects throughout the land, because, 
despite his youth, he was an expert horse- 
man and a courageous warrior, Tragedy 
came when Baldwin was seriously wounded 
in battle and the doctors discovered that he 
was a leper. So Baldwin lived out the rest 
of his brief life alone except for his two 
friends, one a nun and the other a Lazarite 
of the Order of St. John, which cared for 
lepers. 

This short, historical story is a penetrat- 
ing and sensitive picture of a young man 
who courageously faces responsibility and 
suffering. It is an especially beautiful story 
of friendship and death. 


HOUSE OF HOLLY. By Marjorie 
Mueller Freer. Julian Messner. Pp. 183. 
$2.75. 

Holly Elliot, as summer begins, bemoans 
the fact that her father’s new job means 
moving to rural Connecticut, However, she 


soon learns to use her creative talents in 
establishing a mail order handicraft bus- 
iness. In spite of the disappointments, Holly 
learns about the various trade magazines, 
handicraft shops, and other aspects of the 
mail-order business. Three young men pro- 
vide Holly’s romantic interest. 

This book goes right along with the cur- 
rent nation-wide “do-it-yourself” craze, and 
for this reason alone it is valuable. The 
author obviously has an extensive knowledge 
of her subject, and the book is well docu- 
mented with accurate names of trade maga- 
zines and mail order houses for handi- 
crafters, 


PEDDLER’S CREW. By Kathrene Pinker- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 243. $3.00. 

Royal Browne and her father, an ex-actor, 
are trying to make ends meet by running a 
peddler’s boat up the inner waterways of 
British Columbia in the 1920’s, Their life is 
free, interesting, and varied as they come 
in contact with individuals and small com- 
munities who make their living from the 
northern woods and waters. But basically 
the story revolves around Royal’s relations 
with her father. Captain Browne is an er- 
ratic person always making the grand ges- 
ture. Royal desperately wants to settle down 
to a life of peace and security. As she tries 
to guide her father, she attains maturity 
herself. Like most of the Pinkerton books, 
this one has real depth of human under- 
standing and is filled with the mysterious 
beauty of the north lands. 


THE RAINS WILL COME. By Florence 
Crannell Means. Houghton Miffin. Pp. 241. 
$2.50, 

This is the story of Lohmay, a sixteen- 
year-old Hopi Indian boy, during the time 
of the great drought seventy years ago. 
Lohmay feels that the troubles heaped on 
his family and on the tribe are his responsi- 
bility because he has broken some of the 
moral laws of his people. His last few sheep 
are stolen, his tiny sister, Yapa, falls from 
a roof and is crippled, his younger brother 
is given to some Mexicans to save him from 
starving to death and though the prayers 
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and ritual dances are done to the last detail, 
the saving rain does not come. At last Loh- 
may decides he must make a public confes- 
sion to save his people, for someday he is 
destined to be their high priest. And the 
rains do come. 

Mrs. Means has done an excellent job 
of combining a moving story with informa- 
tion about the Hopis. Never does the factual 
material intrude on the movement, but it 
is there. The Indian boy, his mother, and 
the girl he loves are vividly drawn. 


THE WONDERFUL WINTER. By 
Marchette Chute. Dutton, Pp. 213. $3.00. 

Sir Robert Wakefield rebels against his 
spinster aunts who refuse to let him keep a 
stray dog, and runs away to London. Here 
he is plunged into the excitement. of Eliza- 
bethan city life. He is kicked around, he is 
robbed, and eventually he is taken in by 
the Heminges family who make their liveli- 
hood from the Theatre. Robin eventually 
becomes an actor of small bits in the excit- 
ing first presentation of Romeo and Juliet. 
He becomes a friend of Mr. Shakespeare 
and is in on the decision to move the Thea- 
tre and build The Globe. When spring 
comes, Robin reveals his identity and decides 
to return to his home. But he has matured 
so considerably that his aunts accept him 
as the rightful head of the house, instead 
of as a small boy. 

Of course, the author, with her thorough 
sholarship, has caught the spirit of Shake- 
speare’s London and of his company. She 
tells us that all of the theater people men- 
tioned were real personages and that all 
of the places and. customs mentioned were 
real parts of the time. A charming introduc- 
tion to Shakespeare for young readers. 


THE STAR BEAST. By Robert A. Hein- 
lein. Scribner. Pp. 282. $2.50. 

John Thomas’ great grandfather picked 
up a cute little animal with eight legs on 
some distant planet in another solar system 
and brought it back to earth. The beast 
named Lummox was passed down from 
father to son to the present generation but 
it has grown to enormous size, learned to 
talk, and developed habits of eating steel, 
concrete, trees, in fact almost anything. 
When Lummox goes on a rampage and 
nearly wrecks the small western town where 


she lives, she is ordered put to death by the 
local magistrates. This brings in the De- 
partment of Spatial Affairs. Lummox turns 
out to be intelligent and it is discovered that 
Lummox believes John Thomas is her pet, 
not the other way around. 

As with all the Heinlein books, this one 
succeeds magnificently in making the future 
seem real. This comes about because of his 
ability to show the fundamental human 
emotions and concerns, to show daily life 
against the technology of the future. An 
interesting book for the space-fiction 
hounds. 


THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR. By Virginia 
Sorensen. Scribner. Pp. 223. $3.00. 

Gerry goes with her minister father to 
Utah in 1890 to visit her Aunt Harriet, an 
avid reformer who has taken on poligamy 
as her rightful opponent. Because Gerry is 
outgoing and friendly, she becomes ac- 
quainted with the large Mormon family 
living next door to her aunt, and she comes 
to see the beauty and dignity of Mormon 
life, which her aunt’s reforming zeal has 
missed. When her friendship becomes 
known, Gerry is made to feel that she per- 
sonally has sinned. But the book ends 
happily with the marriage issue being solved 
and Utah’s becoming a state. 

The book has undeniable appeal in its 
picture of the Utah struggle. But it is 
spoiled, perhaps, by the diary form in 
which the story is told. Gerry’s sentiments, 
often seem maudlin to the reader and often 
the diary form forces Gerry to seem unduly 
virtuous and smug in her own opinions. 


PAT’S NEW WORLDS. By Loring Mac- 
Kaye. Longmans. Pp. 242. $3.00. 

Pat Boyle conceives the idea of becom- 
ing a doctor when he sees a baby die 
without help on board ship as he and his 
mother are coming to the New World from 
Ireland. Though penniless and without an 
education, he tramps to Cambridge and be- 
comes a student’s servant at Harvard. Here 
he has wonderful fistfights, meets Louis 
Agassiz, Henry Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell and others of the famous group at 
Harvard. Through persistence he eventually 
attracts attention and is admitted to 
Harvard Medical School, then in its in- 
fancy. 


' 
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This is a robust, rollicking kind of story 
in which the author has completely suc- 
ceeded in seeing life through the eyes of 
his ambitious, seventeen-year-old immi- 
grant. Pat is a real person, as are the others 
he comes to know, the crazy old sea cap- 
tain, the Wowser, Robert Flygam, Agassiz 
himself, All are as interesting as their 
names. The Irish enjoyment of life and a 
deeply serious vein of honesty permeate 
the story. All in all, this may be one of the 
best books of the year. 


THE RED CAR. By Don Stanford. Funk 
and Wagnalls. Pp. 249. $2.75. 

Here is a story of a love affair between 
a Colorado teenager and a car. Hap Adams 
managed to buy a wrecked M.G. as trash 
in his small mountain town (obviously 
Aspen) and bit by bit he puts it back to- 
gether again. In the process he learns much 
about mechanics, much about sports cars in 
general, a great deal about driving; and he 
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experiences the intense emotions that men 
may feel for their machines. 

Let’s look at a sentence. “There is no 
music on earth like the song of high-tuned 
engines, rising and falling in the near dis- 
tance, belligerently screaming the wild fierce 
defiant challenge of one fast car to another.” 
With hot rods and their menace, one won- 
ders if boys should be exposed to such 
writing. This reviewer feels that machines 
and cars are a part of our civilization. We 
cannot take them away from boys; we have 
rather to direct boys’ interests in cars along 
safer lines. It seems perfectly legitimate 
that literature should attempt to probe the 
depth of emotion of a boy for a car as the 
present book does. I have the faith that 
such a presentation will help a boy under- 
stand his feelings. Just as Crime and Punish- 
ment is an essentially good book for the 
adult, this kind of thing is good for the 
adolescent. In both cases we might see a 
potential danger. 


Paperback Review 
Edited by Martin Rucc 


SPACE TUG. By Murray Leinster. Pocket 
Books, $0.25. Add this to the long list of 
worthwhile science fiction that high school 
readers of all reading levels will enjoy. 


THE LINCOLN READER. Edited by Paul 
M. Angle. Pocket Books. $0.50. Carl Sand- 
burg calls this, “. . . the best all-round, one 
volume biography of Lincoln.” 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By Stefan Lorant. Signet Key. $0.50. An 
illustrated biography. 


THE POCKET BOOK OF OGDEN 
NASH. Pocket Books. $0.35. A welcome 
companion to an earlier Nash anthology. 


CASE FILE: F.B.I. By The Gordons. Ban- 
tam. $0.25. Excellent mystery for the reluct- 
ant upper-grader. 


A TREASURY OF WISDOM AND IN- 
SPIRATION. Edited by David St. Leger. 
Signet. $0.35. Excellent short collection that 
could be useful in an advanced writing class. 


SCIENCE IN OUR LIVES. By Ritchie 
Calder, Signet Key. $0.35. 


DAISY MILLER and TURN OF THE 
SCREW. By Henry James. Dell. $0.25. 


TODAY: THE 1955 POCKET AL- 
MANAC. Pocket Books. $0.50. 


LINCOLN MCKEEVER. By Eleazar Lip- 
sky. Pocket Books. $0.35. The thoughtful 
reader will find this an interesting novel of 
civil rights in New Mexico of a generation 
ago. 


The Teen Age Book Club, 35 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, distributes many worth- 
while out-of-print paperbacks. Teachers 
who send for the catalog will find titles 
suitable for slow and rapid readers in all 
junior and senior high school grades. The 
following titles, all TAB Club selections at 
twenty-five cents each, are a good sampling 
of their books for the slow or otherwise 
disinterested reader from the 8th to 10th 
grades: 


BLACK STORM. By Thomas Hinkle. 
THE MUDHEN. By Merritt Allen. 
THE LION’S PAW. By Robb White. 
PIVOT MAN. By Dick Friendlich. 


EVALUATION and ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


® Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehen- 
sion Test 


Center-Durost Literature Acquaintance 
Test 


@ Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 
® Greene-Stapp Language Abilities Test 
® Kelley-Greene Reading Comprehension 


WORLD 


These measures for grades 9- 
12 cover the objectives of Eng- 
lish instruction with the best of 
testing techniques. They help the 
English teacher evaluate student 
achievement easily, effectively, 
economically, and with objec- 
tive accuracy. Plan now to use 
them this semester. 


BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 

Webster’s New International 

lessens the need for 


investment in supplementary 


of over a century of Va 
dictionary -making 
experience. 
Write for Booklet E. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfleld 2, Mass. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Just Published! 


(FEBRUARY, 1955) — a new, unique 
vocabulary text 


Building 
WORD POWER 


by JOSEPH R. ORGEL 


and AUSTIN M. WORKS 
with an introduction by MAX J. HERZBERG 


THIs UNusUAL New Boox has been designed 
to stimulate student vocabulary learning through 
continued use in a variety of practical situations. 
A "Basic Word List’ of nearly 400 commonly 
used words has been defined and explained and 
then presented and represented to the at in 
an integrated series of exercises that challenges 
him to use every word on the list in sustained 
discourse. The Basic Word List is used to intro- 
duce many additional words related in meaning, 
use, and etymology. 

Worn Power is adapted for use on 
any level of the secondary-school English course, 
and is an excellent aid in preparing for College 
Entrance Board examinations ot other terminal 
examinations stressing vocabulary. Ilustrated. 


Net class prices: Paper, 90¢; Cloth, $1.65 
Write for examination copy 


BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


A basic high school English testing program 
English Tests 
Test 
Request information material trom: 
“The Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER'S 
EW INTERNATIO For ; 
| 
8 
' 
1 
H 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book ' 
of education." ' 


GRAMMAR WITHOUT TEARS 


“The purpose of this book is to help the reader to use English grammar more effec- 
tively, with less pain to himself and more pleasure to others, and in such a manner 
as to avoid damaging a major national asset.” 


“Above all, it is hoped that by this approach English grammar can be made a little 
more amusing, and therefore a little more useful. . . .” 


Between these two quotations lie nineteen chapters of GRAMMAR WITHOUT 
TEARS. Hugh S. Davies, Fellow at St. John’s College in Cambridge, England, has 
prepared an amusing and concrete approach to grammar. Chapters include “English 
Grammar at its Worst,” “A Word to End a Sentence With,” and “The Unsplittable 


Infinitive.” 
$2. 75 (nonmembers) $1.95 (members) 


Newest NCTE Recordings 


Through arrangement with Dauntless International, NCTE can offer two long-play 
volumes of John Barrymore reading scenes from Shakespeare, and one long-play 
volume of famous voices from the theater—Sara Bernhardt, Julia Marlowe, and others. 


Through Caedmon Sales Corporation, the following long-play albums are available: 


Poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay, read by Judith Anderson 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, read by Alfred Drake 
Dylan Thomas, reading his own poetry (2 volumes) 
Ogden Nash, reading his own poetry 

$5.95 each (nonmembers) $4.75 each (members) 


ROBINSON CRUSOE ULYSSES 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 


The fifty-panel, colored film strips, made from movie versions of the stories, are 
available through special arrangement with AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE. 


$7.50 each (nonmembers) $5.60 each (members) 


U. S, Literary-Pictorial Map, 64 by 44 inches, six colors, plasticized paper, unmounted. 
This map is on sale at a special price to NCTE members through a special arrange- 
ment with Denoyer-Geppert. 

$7.00 (nonmembers) $5.60 (members) 


If a member orders every item on this page, he saves $17.80. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET -+++eeees+ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


IT SAYS,HAVE YOU SEEN 

THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
) YET? EVERYONE HERE 
1S TALKING ABout if.'” 


godt 


Just Published! 


THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 9 through 12 


These four NEW texts meet all the requirements teachers agree are necessary 
for a GOOD High School English program—careful, logical presentation . . . 
flexible content to fit any class . . . definite, orderly progression of content 
from one grade to the next . . . a practical grammar program applied to all 
areas of communication . . . clear, specific instruction. 


Teacher's Manuals and Tests are available for each grade. 


. . and the 1955 Revised Edition of 


READING-LITERATURE SERIES 


for Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Three popular anthologies designed to help your students know their 
language, the world they live in, and the right things to say and do. Now 
revised to include an even more comprehensive selection of stories, articles, 
essays, plays, and poems. Includes challenging new study aids and biographies 


of contributors. 
Write for fuil details 


munis” Peterson and Company vow 
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to keep in step 
with changing usage — 
a new English in Action 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
SIXTH EDITION 


by J. C. Tressler 
and Henry I. Christ 


Here are some of the good things you will see when you look over 
these four new English texts: 


Bright, new, easy-to-read format with lavish use of color 

Fresh, timely, subject matter 

Up-to-date recognition of accepted new usages 

Zestful presentation of activities, problems, and aspirations of 
today’s boys and girls 


Provision for the ever-changing grammatical needs of high 
school students 


Lively motivation devices and student models 

Over 50% more continuity exercises with informative content 

Renewed emphasis on the social aspects of language within the 
high school student’s own world 


Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 for high school grades. A book for each high 
school year—A Teacher’s Manual for each text—A Practice 
Book for each grade—An Answer Book for each text and 
each Practice Book. Published in January, 1955 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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